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HE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 








No. 542.—Vol. 20. APRIL 1, 1888. Price qd.; Post-free, 5d. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL | — CHESTER 
SOCIETY. | eiihiacan aia a 
‘TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
President: H.R.H. tHe DUKE oF EpIN»URGH, K,G, 
Conductor: Mr. BarnsBy. 


Registered for transmission abroad, Annual Subscription, Postage-free, 5s 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN 
ee VEDNE SDAY, “THURSDAY, aa FRIDAY, 


Merc telssohn’s ELIJAH, on Sarunpay AFTERNOON, April 21, at 3. | JULY 25, 26, and 27 

Artists: Madame NORDICA, Madame BELL PS COLE, Mr. oe = 

EDWARD LLOYD, and Mr. HENSCHEL, | LIST OF W ORK S TO BE PE CRE ORMED 
Prices: Stalls, ros. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d. Balcony, Reserved, 5s.; . 





Unreserved, 4s.; and Gallery Promenade, 2s. IN TH E C, A — HE RAL. 
NOVEL! Q, E W ER & C Q, WEDNESDAY MorNING, at 11.30.—E] ah \H (Mendelssohn). 
° x wae | THURSDAY MorNING, at 11.30. : , 

AMERICAN BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT TWO MOTETTS. Written expressly for the Festival 
by Mr. OLIVER KING. 
us the waters of Babvi ; , é 
N E " YORK 4 poe ica : me - ; For Soli and Chorus. 
—_ SYMPHONY IN C MINOR . Beethoven). 
Witt REMOVE own or anovt MAY a 1888, TO MORE EXTENSIVE REQUIEM (Verdi) F 
PREMISES “te a r 

a FRIDAY MORNING, at 11.30. 

, EAST 17TH § PREET SYMPHONY IN B MINOR (Schubert). 

(Three doors from Broadway). ENGEDI (Beethoven). 


TSR pea ‘ Sia pase LOBGESANG (Mendelssohn). 
NEW TOWN sina BOURNEMOUTH. Fripay Eveninc.—THE RI EDEMPTION (Gounod). 


0 CRAND PERFORVAXCES IN THE MUSIC HALL. 
INO G RAND PERFORMANCES Wrpsrspay Evrsixc. —THE GOLDEN LEGEND 
(Sullivan). 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1888, aT 3 AND 8 o’cLock, | THUrspAy Eventnc.—MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


IN 





WILL BE GIVEN AT THE ABOVE HALL, ON 


OF , Fi 
Vocalists at present engaged :— 


GOUNOD’S SACRED TRILOGY Madame NORDICA. 


Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. 
ry x >) >) Nj iss 1 y 
THE REDEMPTION.| steals DAMIAN. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. Mr. SANT LEY. 


MISS SOPHIE ROBERTSON. Mr. W. NICHOLL. 





MADAME PATEY. Mr. W. H. BRERETON. 
ae MaRESEEA | Mr. GRICE. 
MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL. | Band and Chorus of 300 performers. 
MR. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Leader—Herr STRAUS. 
wey, Conductor—Dr. JOSEPH C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
CHORUS axp ORCHESTRA oF 200 PERFORMERS.| Hon. Sec'—C. H. HYLTON STEWART, M.A, 
ss Precentor of the Cathedral. 





3—The Festival will be inaug 






Special 





eee ee a aS aka a ; ated by 
Conductor oF ++ SIGNOR G. D. LA CAMER Services on Sund ay, July 22. At Evensong, the ‘ ‘HYMN 
OF '/p RAISE (Mendelssohn; will be sung; and the 
Leader of the Orchestra... MR. J. T. CARRODUS. greater part of the Cathedral will be reserved for the 
Organist... ... .. «we MR. T, A. ALDRIDGE. working classes only, who will be a Imitted, of course, free. 





CRYSTAL PAL ACE, 
MORNING CONCER iy Under the disting lished pi atronage of Them 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 3s. 6d. and 2 3 be ames Earl 


EVENING CONCERT 


Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. 6d.; Unreservec 4, 2s. and ts. 


25. 2 











Tickets to be obtained of Slade an 1 Wood's 3 Music Stores, and Syden- MR. EYRE'S FIT CONCER’ 
ham’s Royal Marine Library, Bournemouth will Whaye A ee "+ iio. ak. S oleae when the 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL or MUSIC, *!*# i Season c"kindly eonsentel to assist him— 
Established by the Corporation of London. Miss HOPE GLENN. 
Principal, Mr. H. Werst Hine. Mr. HERBERT REEVES. | Mr. B IRE RETON, 
Students’ Concerts will take place on April 25; May 9, 23; June Pianolorte, Biss FANNY DAVIES. 


6, 20; and July 4. Violoncello, Signor PIATTI. 
Recitals and Lectures by Professors of the School wee! 
T xext Term will commence on Monday, April 16, 1883. 
For prospectuses and all further particulars, apply to the Secretar y. re. * Melrose,” The Aver ue, Norwos 
é . vre, \ y 
By order, CHARLES P, SMITH, Secretary. N.K.—By kind permission of the Deecress, a0 Tickets incluce 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. | Admission to the Palace after 6.30 pm, 





I's, 7s. 6d., 58., and 2 
. Gordon, Seas on Ticket 





mit s,Is. May be had 
fice, Crystal Palace, and of Mr 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES.  =——| ae MISS JULIE ALBU - 
nae , lo ,) I Lind-Goldschmidt). ; 
MADAME ANDERSEN (Soprano). | 


tin Avenue, Westbourne Pk, 6 
Concerts, eae Ny esas age cong —- a 5), Victoria Road, | MISS P. ATT ben _—e (Contralto) 
ue hac K, nea eTpoo } s » ee 




























, St. John’s Wood, N.W = 





















MADAME BAILEY (Soprano) | Concerts, Oratorios, ingtield Road 
For Ballads, &c., 25, North Street, Peterboro’. MISS KATE MILNER (Contralto). \ 
M KS. . BARTER (s So pene) | For Oratorio, Ope atic, or Ballad Concerts, L essons, &c., 21, Cromwell 7a 
pil of W. H.C ie Grove, Wi st Kensington Park, ( 
For Oratorios, Paci land Ballad Concerts, es, &c., address, LISS CLARA ROBSON (Contrait : ==" 
Westbury Koad shape Green, N r U Novello, Ewer Err Genter Cancer : C rondace } ; F w i 
1COanDe ries, tts, &e., 8, Crond vad, am, 5.0, } 














SS MARIAN B ATE S (Soprano). asian MISS COYTE ° i! URNER (Contralto) 0). |. 


Mus. Bac., | Ver Concerts, Oratorios, &c » Tollingten Park, London, N 





For Conceti rts, Oratorios, &c., address, Mr. Br 
Beethoven Hous », Northar 


~ MADAME CARRIE BLA ae Soprano 





S —_ Y W LL LIS | Contr alte toor Mezzo-Soprano) | 














Iby tant Professor in 1 
(Pupil of the late Madame temy of Music). ih 
Orchestral, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., 4A, Sl ster Terrace, m 


MISS FRASER b 
For Oratcvios, Operatic or Bail 
West, Spring Hill, cr Messrs. 


MISS EFFIE CL 19 ME Ni 
is 


h Tenor). 

d Scottish Enter ; 
iw 

RICH ARKD E\ i ANS (So lo Tenoi or). 





















Silver and Bronze Med it, Adcdres » Towers, 152, : 
r 
For Three Ye sah ——_-—_—— 
For Concerts, Or itorios ” “Home nqu Mitchell's, O M. (Tenor). : 
Bond Street; or to Mr. Alf fred Mou 31, 26, Old Street, W For € urles’ Square, North 
MISS CONWAY (Seprat yi, Patey and Willis : sa 
For Concerts, Oratorios, Cantatas, &c. 53, Robert Street, | d Album of E S.M 





Chorlt ton- on-Medlock, ) ¥, Sr t published (Asche rg , ' 
~MISS LILY CRABTRE E _ (Sopranc , MIR, —_ GORY H As Si i 
municati respecting Concert io ments ¢ I 14 r, St. Peter’s, I.aton Square), i 


sscd to her Sole Agent, Mr. AMiged , Old Bond Sueet MADAME GREGORY HAST 
.ondon, ‘. 


_ MISS MARJOI RIE EATON (Soprano). For 











STIS, O&C., 0, 


















For Oratorics, Car ntata s, Concerts, &c., 237, Katherine Street, Ashto ze 
pura under-Lyne; or Messrs, Hime and Addi on, Manchest a MR, Vi LIAM KNIGHT (Tenor). okt 
a ,¥reoamM ~ . —, ait sel } Uroce HB , 
MISS FUSSELLE (Sop Vor ¢ : pr CAP OW aUE 
Puril of Madame Sainton-Dolby, formerly h tant Prof r 
Licentiate (Ar Music C.C.M. (Te ) 
4 A . ac dk 
For Concerts, Oratorios, ie. cai ss H n Square, ! ; ‘+ Goncon Honest Windeor _ ; 
MISS LOTTIE HEROD (Soprano). Addie, 15, The Cloisters. \ 
For See Concerts, &c., address, Ashton-under-! 4 {] ) 1 TR TE : iT) j 


1tISS B rr HOLT (Soprano). a 
















For Orato , Concerts, Ca 3) Bri v Street, | — er 
Hiche hen uu ter. ne) 
MISS MAUD_ LESLIE (Soprano). 4 . oe P} i 
For Oratcrios, Concerts, &c., 4 ory lace Roa \ rm ~ che 
MISS ss all 
{Pupil of Lady B ( h St., E.C. 
For Oratorios, (¢ d.O M NESON N (Bar iritone). 





so provided. Address, 
ford, 


SS HETTIE PEE 1, (Soprano), 












































At liberty for Concerts, 15, Greenmount Pla ie (Barito: 
: es one of the finest Soprano voices i : } wortt SW 
MISS ELLIOT RICHARDS (Soprano) vasa (OLD a SAVE - ene 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., $, 9, Oakley Street, Northampton, | - se esha in ——— rt 
Co A to C. eee MR. ARTHUK bye SHORE, RC C.M. (Baritone) 
MISS FANNIE SE LLE RS | S (Sopri nO). 29 Novara as 
For Oratorios, Classical and Ballad rag Cottage, Knar t pupils fos 
2 isington, VV 
d : a 
‘ : MR. MUSGROVE E TUFNAIL (Barit one 
Oratorios, Concerts J ne Park ‘Road, Hornsey, N, The Poplars, West Hill, Dartford 
= na eae RCT =— AP) VAD DET (R: 7 
MADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano), ncn tasty Ce Ce ee kk tte 
la 1 yx Oraterios oncerts, &c, address, 86, Newhey Road, Milnrow, 
MISS LOTTIE WEST (Contralto), ee ee ancashire. 
Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, } Hac! ’ a Cc. D. COLI ET j 
RT NER. C. sLET (Bass). 
MISS LiLy MARSH. ALL-WARD (So pra ano), Teacher of Singing, 7 , Colerid ge Road, Finsbury Park, N 


MISS pee MARSHALL-WARD (Contralto), ; ~~ MR. - RANK MAY (Bass) 


, Addisor F reet, Nottingham. 
ee cee meer —_— ; And the London Oratorio a 


MI SS. Mi AY LAMBOU RNE : (Mezzo: yprano 


St. George's Villa, St. James’s s Re 1, Upp 







Telegray 


= smueeneind MR. HENRY POPE (Bas), 
_ MISS MARY DAKIN (Contralto) teed 1 20, Bishow's Road, W-; 





















| 

i For Ballads, Oratorios, &c., address, 31, Monmouth k oad, Bay vater, | ” or Mr. W. B. Healey k Stre et, W. 

mf W., or Baxter Gate, L b a = > = pear mae 

i “Miss Mary Dakin was encore dq for both he » which were | MR. HENRY PRENTON | Bass). / I 
} sung with excellent taste and marked e4 paicion: '—Loughboroush | For Oratorios, Concerts, and Banquets, 202, Dalston iV 
is Mo nitor and Ne | ——— F s 7 

f dl | ae = wh z 
f “Miss Dakin manifested a flexible voice of rare sweetness.” —No!- | MR. EGRERT ROBERT S (Bass) S)s ail 
: tingham Post. | §1, Pentonville Road, N. for Con 


See 








ern gana 





rth 





ing 
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MR. HENRY WEAVER (Bass), Mi R. cs WwW IL FORD Pi RICE (Lass). For Oratorios, 

69, Cambridge Street, S.W., and 18, Haling Park Villas, S. Croydon. — certs, B. nqu Dates of Engagements: March 3, 5, 

‘ CRE . ; 7 — " : 12, 13 2 5, I j 3, 24, 25 Stabat 
SIGNORINA ADELINA MARTINENGO Mater "), 11, 23, 24 25. For open 

(Solo Violinist). dates and « 

For Concerts, At Homes, &c., address, Villa Romana, Wolverhampton. lenham I 


75, Kent House Road, 
AfJISS VINNIE B EA - MONT (Ss )prano). M R. and 
N | Payne ed Ys ee 















A. WALLIS (Bass 















Engaged: April AYA and Me Soprano neerts, Orat ,&c. Concert 
“Magna Charta’ a Cie. Party. Jady th good voice to train and introduce 
Queen’ ’); 10, West Ha Good h \ Willow Grove Lodge, Leeds. 





laneous) ; 16, "Gla sow 
Lake”); 20, Alva (‘* May Q 
“ Hymn of Praise”’ 
(Eisteddfod). I i 
Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


M pie GEORGIN AL 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY beg to ant 
aq nur ice 1 





















ton otify hi ; 


| ao i ce bt : 
19, Dempster Re La t Hill, New 





Me JUL AA ee (Soprano) begs that 
a communica r Oratorios , Concerts, &c., be a 


anak 4, 
| gers \ ee LAU KK A SMART (Soprano) requests 












* Oratorio, Operati 
or Ballad Ce exandra Road 1, Lond 
or, 50, Chur 
N ISSS RILI EY and voadetoag SUTTON SHEPLEY 
it .n of Her Mé ’s Chapels Royal (Contralt 
Ba MOVED to Dal L 





S.W., where all cx nications should he 


R. HENRY BEAU MON | (Tenor), irom Cry 
N Palace ndel Festival hestra), St. 's Hail, 


—— Dr 1e, &c. 
Address, 49 ty ad lbroke Road, W. 


M Re GEOR {GE 


return from 











orio, Grand Opera, 









rR. GEORGE SENNETT is prepared to 
UPILS Y, COUNTERPOINT, &c. 












For tert ns, &e. re i, ce ve, W. | 

R, VERNEY BINNS (Teno, 65, King Cross | “ 
V Stre alifax ctful begs to ‘id ng ve A re aces \ Me ARTHL preety Cantab., 
, ‘ » “(thr Be seriou ition), Ee s LESSON by Post. 9, Aving 
repared to accept ENG MI NTS from mee 





‘ \\ ) ral. teaches al 
ME: LAWKENCE, FRYER ( T)R. CRON 2 oe Epes Coteadral, tesenes See 
AVE = Cathedral, has REMOVED to 47, Croxted R ,| 24% MONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, &c., by Correspondence. 
er AAR. JOHN GREIG, 
\ R. JAMES G AWTHROP (Tenor), Gentleman 1ssed Exam. for Mus. D 
4 f Her Ma 1a Royal, St. Jam I] 


3's, begs tt vat all cor m- 
munications be adc ives 
















ns respectir sa Condaal : INY, pea 
2, 33, Endlesham Road, Baih ma, SW. } ‘Co rrespon- 
REBELS ae Paap oe bees Recent 
a FRED KENNINGHAM (Tenor), of St. | n 
Cathe {ral, begs to state that he a few vacant dates 





duri ng the April, for Oratorio and C 
Londo: saaiilie ‘Provia aces. Address, as above, or, Grovedale, Parson's 
Green, S.W. 


M ms vhesnicode ie fe es < : Tenor) desi 





neert Engag 





Mus. Bac., C: 
TIARMONY, COW? 





THORN BOROUGI (Te 
om vi ‘ Rede mption,” 
idz :iece sus,” Rossini’s “ St 
es, &c. Address, 125, Montag 


‘ . BROU GHTON B LACK (Ba ritone ». Se. abs 
tral, requests that all Comm ting _ en “| DR a E TON, F.C.O., L.Mus., 

qr EL; ssons La addressed to 3 I r | ‘ AL EXAMINATIONS by 
he Cathedral | | Post. t. The Ware 
































“HOLLINS Tequests that R. HENRY PIGGOTT, Mus. ants 
lressed to 30, St. Steph Avenue, VW L. Mus. T.C.L. gives LI SSGOnS > HARMO ry, 
= a M NTERPOINT, sind other branches of the THEORY of MUSIC. 
V ‘R. LAWFORD HUXTABLE (Baritone), Pupi lien for Musical Exsminations, ‘Terms moderate 
4 of Signor Alberto Randegger, is open to accept Concert - : : 





Oratorio Engagements. Address, Clarence House, 47 w wcraeh ib: \ {R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., bE C. O., 

or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. i gives ORGAN PIANOFORTE LESSONS. Harmony, 
On ee ieee 7 ak = Counterpoint, Compos ht personally or by post. "Seen 

M®. ALBERT McGUCKIN (of the Crystal Palace, | m ewe 4 6, East Chap yfair, W. 

4 Covent Garden, Koyal Albert Hall, and St. James's Hall —— a cee “aaae one ‘ec... : . 

Concerts). Now booking for the Autumn. All communications to be DS R. TAYLOR F.C.O., L.Mus., Pepa’ es CAN 

acdressed to Alfred Moul, 26, Old Bond Street, W. DIDATES for MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS by Post. 


7" = ae oT ; W olv erhe ampton Road, Stafford. 
ME: THOS. KEMPTON (Bass) begs to announce 5 ESET 
his RE MOV AL to 67, Petherton Road, Highbury New Sono Ney fi R. WwW. H. TUT J Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. 
where all communications respecting Oratorio and Be g & in Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &e., 
Masonic Banquets, Church Festivals, &c., should be ad by > Cxsseieanaia ce. Latest successes: Mus. Bac., Final, Cantab., 1886; 
for Concert Party and Pupils A.C.O. and L.R.A.M., in Composition, 1857. Ashburne, Derbyshire. 



























Dano aga a REISS PT Re 


nes 


PEO 6 WAT ETE TEE STE 


Tp DORIS an SI GAT TE ORLET 


— 
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ERBERT W. WAREING, Mus. Doc., King’s 
College, Cambridge (1836), gives LESSONS in HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, INSTRUMENTATION, CANON, and 
FUGUE by Correspondence, and prepares Candidates for U niversity 
and other Musical [:xaminations. Address, Dr. Wareing, 76, Bristol 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


RELIM. ARTS’ EXAM.—PREPAR: ATION and 
ADVICE, through Post and otherwise. Tuition in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &e Acoustics, Analysis of Modern Music, Organ- 
playing and Pra Professional and Resident Pupils received, 
Terms moderate. j. Warriner, Mus. B. and L. Mus. T.C.L., De | 
Crespigny Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


CHAMBERS, Mus. Doc., ~ Cantab., FCO.) 

e teaches HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT by post. 
have passed various examinations. Latest successes, “Mus. Bac. and 
Mus. Doc., T.C., Dublin. Address, 86, Rye Hill, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 










= WARRIN ER, Mus, <8;,, 2.€-D:,.. oMus:;, 
Y.C.L., receives Resident and Professional PUPILS. Tuition 
peronally o or through post in Harmony, Counter point, &c.; Analysis 





of Modern Music (essential to Dublin examinations) and Preliminary 
Arts. Moderate terms. De Crespigny Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


JIANOFORTE and HARMONY LESSONS by a 
LADY (L.Mus. T.C.L.); also a small Class for the practice of 
Chamber Music. Licentiate, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., 











M * be INDEYER CLARK begs to annour er 


, Westbourne 


1as REMOVE D to 28, Delamere Terrac 

quare, Ww. —_—-- 
Ve WINDEYER CLARK (who w 
4 a mn sis and Musical Secretary to th 
: COU NIE RPOINT, 
ared for I: xaminations. 






ONS in HARM(C 
post. Candidates prep 





Address as s above. 








Me..J . PERCY BAKER, ALK. A.M., teaches | 
HARMONY, COUNTE ste I? vt, »., by post or otherwise | 





Pianoforte and Organ Lessons. Wiillersley He use, Well ington Road, 


Old Charlton, SE. 
* ABRIEL 
competi: 

lhe ore tical Ex 
EY — 


i RIZE. —Candid ates desirous of 
‘ vie 







u i i 
, Twyford Place, Tiverton, Devon. 


PiANISTS, and VIOLINISTS. 


t ndon, &c. ft 
To VOCALIS1 5, 
4 NGLISH COLLEGE OF 
Street, Oxford Circus, W.—( Establish 
SINGING, Piano, ¢ , Violi n, eg F 
daily. Monthly Conc i n cured for competent Pi Is. 
Prospectus for one star HOR ATO. TU ‘DDE NHAM, Princiy 
\ R. EDWARD BROMELL (Proiessor, ee 
1 Acalemy of -_ Music), LESSONS in HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, ice. Classes, 
Compos sitions revised. 1 : 
v M. LOMAS, Mus. Ba 
ce g 


MU ae, 304, Regent 
ed 1379 LESSONS in 
, from « gam. to 9 be m 


















Cs, “Hin: Coll. “Tor., 











L.R.A.M, teaches Fig 1 coin POINT, &c., 
nally pray 17, Trafalgar Square, Asht er-Lyne. 
pia NO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT. 

LESSC one per , or by Correspondence. Address, Miss 
Champion, A.Mus., 7, W eymouth Street, Portland Place, London, W. | 






iN. PR AC I ICE, tubular pneumatic ; three 


nt pedals; and specification on 


ig KG 








appl ic atio 1 Street, King’s Cross. 
RGAN PRAC NICE (in ‘the City One shilling 
per hour, upon a complete instrument. Three manuals nd 





blown by engine. Willis, 29, Minories. 
sons by Mrs. EL IZAl 3ETH STIRL ING. 


PRACtICE and L ESSONS. — Three 
s. per hour; 24, one 


Blown by engine. 


independent ped al ae 
ORGAN and PIA NO L 


\RGAN | 


manuals and | pedals, 
guinea, 
New Road. 


RGAN PRACTICE (Substitute for) on splendid | . 
Pedal Piano. , Terms, 6d. per hour. Henry J. Rummens. 
Church Road, ston (near rail, bus, and tram). Rummens’ 
ts Pedals a achment for Pianofortes, for the home practice 
of forgan mus sic. Eight guineas. Full par ticulars post- free. 


To the CLERGY and others.—Mr. A. FOWL ES, 

at present the Principal and Leading BASS of the American 
Episcopal Church, P “= , late Choirmaster and Solo Bass of Hudders- 
tield Parish Church, 





ME NT either as SOLO BASS or CHOIRMASTER, or as Solo 
Bass and Choirmaster combined. For references, testimonials, &e., 
address, 43, Rue Washington, Champs Elysées, Paris. A. F.is an 
efficient Organise rand Conductor. 


NA USIC COPIED and Drawn from the Full Score, 


with proper Cues for Engraving; also Songs or other Pieces 
Transposed, by J. Peck, 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


USIC LEGIBLY TRANSPOSED or COPIED. 
Sixpence per Folio Manuscript Page. Professional, care of 
Messrs. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








Pupils | 


Entwisle’s Organ Studio, 2, Charles ‘fees, Camberwell | 


Yorkshire, and of twelve years’ Cathedral and | 
Church experience in both capacities, is open to accept an ENGAGE- | 


N R. CHARLES FRY’S RECITALS: MER.- 

CHANT OF VENICE (with Sullivan’s Music), ATHALIE, 
ANTIGONE, G:DIPUS, PRECIOSA. Elocution Lessons: Croydon 
Conservatoire (Mondays) ; Hampstead Conservatoire (Wednesdays). 
Prive te Lessons. Belmont, 16, Blenheim Gdns. Willesden Green, N.W. 


‘OICES TRAINED (Altos incluc ded) and SIGHT. 

READING eines the PIANOFORTE TAUGHT, by Mr. W. A. 

FROST (of St. Paul’s Cathedral), at his residence, 16, Amwell Street, 
es C., or at the City oe of Mus sic, 26, Knightrider Street. 


N U SIC LEGIBLY TRANSPOSED or COPIED. 
Sixpence per Folio Manuscript Page. Profe aaa care of 
Me ssrs. Challen and Son, 46, Oxtord Street, London, \ 


HORAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—VACANCIES at 
| St. Mary Magdalene’s, Paddington, for CHORISTERS. Sons 
| of gentlemen. Trial of voices, April 23. Successful Candidates 
| boarded and educated free or at reduced fees. Apply at once, to 

| A. H. Godtrey, Esq., Secretary, 1, Delamere Terrace, W. 
EADING BOY WANTED, for St. James’s, 
Clapham Park. Plain service. Must live j in the neighbourhood, 
| £5. Apply, at Church, on Wednesday, April 11, between 8.30 and 

9.30 p.m. 
V ELL-EDUCATED BOYS with good voices 
WANTED, for Choir of St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street. 
day or Friday. 








| 








| App ply, 7:30 P.-m., Ws -dnes 


iL ADIES and GE NTLEMEN. W ANTE by, , for the the 
+ Voluntary Sunday Fvening Choir, Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, E.C. Apply to Mr. George Coope 


A lO WANTED, tor Christ Church, Mayfair. 
Salary, 15 guineas per annum. Easy duties, Apply to Mr. R. 
Stokoe, at the Church, Down Street, Piccadilly, on Wednesdays or 

| Fridays, at 9 p.m. 

LTO REQUIRED, St. 
Salary, £20, with extra pay fo 
aie Duties: ay Services, Rehear 
ngers, good Readers, need apply, to the Org 

ki aton Square, S.W. 


\ LTO WANTED, for a City Church Choir. 
Salary according to ability. Apply to R. J. P., 4, Bethune Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 


iu ANTED, for a Ww est Bn Nd 

1 =NOR, and B —— : 
ing to abili y; also, two lea 
very good, ie Messrs. N yve yell, 


LTO ane TENOR W ANTED, for City Church, 
i near Monument. Must have od voices and be good readers of 
music. al aric £16 per annum. Als Bass, salary {12. Letters to 
= n Tun leton Road, Tuf ll Park, N. 


<ENOR Ww ANTED, for ae Denmark 
Hill. Good Reader. {10 perannum. Light duty. Address, by 
letter, J. Warriner, Mus. Bac., T.C.D., De Crespigny Lodge, Denmark 
Hill, S.B. 
ANTED, TENOR. Soloist. Reader £20) 


Apply, by letter only, Rector, I4t, Sloane Street, S Ww. 








Peter’s, Eaton Square.— 
r all Saints’ Days and Special 

Only experienced 
t, St. Peter’s Vestry, 


N 














Church, an ALTO, 
Salary accor, 
a salary 
rners Stre et, We 




















E NOR (Good Keader) eg IRED, for St. 
Cuthber . Philbeach Gardens Must be a Cor ican 
£12 to £15. Apply to Lieut.-Col. Douglas, 83, P hilb each ( 








Norwo 10d. 


TE NOR WANTED, for St. Paul’ s, Upper 
Sal ary, f1o. Apply to H. Harford Battley, 2, Looe Villa 


Stodart Road, Anerley, S.E. 


fies WANTED, Holy Trinity 
Hill, Wandsworth. Salary, f10. Ap; 
Andrews, 17, Allfarthing Lane, Wancswox 


Was TED,a SITUATION in eaewalo or Church 
Choir, for 5 Boy aged 124 years. Unusually sweet and powerful 
| voice. Fair knowledge of mus sic. Apply to Rev. C.F. E agles, Keddit h. 


ENOR desires a Sunday ENGAGEMENT. 
Robust voice. Good compass. A. B., Mr. Wheatley’s News 
| Agency, 12, Castle Street East, W. 


TOWN HALL, Birmingham.—An ORGANIST is 
| REQUIRED for the Birmingham oni Hall. The Organ is 
hy coke -known as a fine instrument of four manuals and seventy- -six 
| stops, and it has been decided to expend, at an early date, a large sum in 
| thoroughly renovating and modernising its mechanism and appliances, 
and adding to its resources. The Organist will, under certain con- 
ditions, have the exclusive control of the Organ, and will be at li berty 
to give Recitals for his own benefit. He will also receive the fees 
pay rable in respect cf meetings or performances at which the Organ is 
required. Applications (marked ‘‘Town Hall Organist’’) are to be 
made, not later than May 8, to Mr. C. G. Beale, 3, Newhall Strect, 
Birmingham, from whom a schedule can be obtained, by post, showing 
the conditions of the appointment. 


ANTED, a first-rate Catholic ORGANIST, for 
a Country Church in Lancashire. Must thoroughly under- 
stand training Choir. Nice cottage and garden. Apply, stating 


~Chure act 


o the Organist, Mr. 






























terms, C. B., Messrs, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 











XUM 


vw 
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RGANIST REQUIRED, at the Wesleyan Church, 

Lewisham. A small stipend will be given, and a Resident in 

the locality will be preferred. Apply, stating remuneration required, 
to Mr. B. Milier, 10, Wisteria Road, L eiwsham, | S. E. 


ped WANTED, for Congregational 


Church, Winchester. Must be experienced in Choir training. 
R. Dyer, 107, High Street, Winchester. 





Stipend, £40. Apply, Mr. A. 
MATE UR ORCHESTRA. —MEMBERS RE- 


QUIRED, to play occasionally at St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gardens. No Second Vi slins required. Apply to Licut.-Colonel 
Douglas, 83. Philbeach Gardens, S. Ww. 


SSIST/ 





NT ORGANIST.—A Gentleman (a ged 
1s for twelve months’ Cathedral work, will take post 
assed A.C.O. Exam., Christmas, 1886. Board and lodg- 
ing, with small salary. Must have ample scope for practice. Address, 
A.C.O., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER of many years 
experience, par _— successful in Training Choir, who hel a | 

his last ae RE-ENGAGEMENT in 
or near service hest testimonials. Y. Z 
Messrs. Novellc 1 Be rners Street, W. 


RGA? NIST of experience DISE 
MIDSUMMER. Wil 
improv i musica al ervice wist 
stipend expe . London or provincial. | 
At 12, Kingswood Re ad, Clapham Park, Brixton. 


(* GANIST and CHOIR} MASTER desires EN- 
GAGEMENT, in or near London. Accessible from Victoria. 
E., §t, Cumberland Street, S W. 
2-ENG AGEMENT as MUSIC 
fT , College. North of 
toad, Camden Town. 
an 1 ENG: GEMENT 
r road Good Pianist 






























re me choir whi re 
r and fair 
ellent ‘teainendile » 














Anglican Service. 


ANTED, RI 
MISTRESS, by L 
England. Associ ate, 


We wesic. by a Lady, i 
MUSIC TEACHEI! 













Highest references. Address, A., nd j St., Harrogate. 
A LADY ACCOMPANIST desires further 
a Certificate 





Good Sight-reader. Terms 
moderate. Miss H., 2, Great Western R urne Park, W. 


| ESIDEN’ 3 PUPIL WANTED, by Mr. R. H. 

WHALL, F.C.O, » Organist of Great Marlow. Mine thre -manual 
Organ by hen Good references given and require 
moderate, 


‘TRE Organist of Heretord Cathedral has a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Address, Dr. 
Colborne, The Close, Hereford. 
RTICLED PUPIL REOUI 
Must be able to play an ordinary Parochial 
stipend will be 
The (lose, Wi 


a TICLED Pi UPIL. 








Terms 


RED, with Pre mium. 
rvice, for wl 


Address, Dr. Arnold, C at! redral Onpanien, 





cna 














_ Musician, 
a VACANCY. 

2x} *rience, with 
organ, full Cathe Iral 















oe ucti a 
services 3, choral soci , &c., With ~ ugh professional training and 
home cc Sy very rate. Particulars to S. M., care 
of Mess . Street and C 0, Cornhill | LE, 








GE 3NTL EMAN is open to RE P RE SENT at | fort] 1- 
coming EXHIBITION a good firm of American Organ ar 
Pianoforte Makers. Recitals. Good references. C., care of Me 
Thornton Colvin, 2, Raymond Buildings, W.C. 


S SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN to Chora) 
Society, Concert Party, or Professional. Gentleman i 
neagement above. Well acqu itl ndard works. ” Ex 


rienced accompanist. ‘AK, Ivydene, Tabor Grove, W imbledon. 


AN AGERSHIP REQUIRED, by a man of 

1 experience in the MUSIC TRADE in all its | 
Jest references, Fes W.A., care of Mr. J. Stedman, 
12, Berners Street, Lon don, 




















V USIC TR: \DE.—W 7ANTED, a a SITU ATION as 
i : 


MANAGER or otherwise. Twenty years’ experi ; highest 








references. P. EF. Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Be rs St., W. 
VJANTED, an experienced ‘TUNER. Must be} 


thoroughly re! tiable, steady, and of good address. Apply, 
Stating qualifications, s ails iry required, and references, to Alderson and 
3rentnall, Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne. | 


| 

Want ED.—A large and first-class firm of Piano- | 

forte Dealers require the services of energetic TUNER of 

good address, with capacity for w orking up new Districts. Undeniable 

references, Salary and commission. Address, Energy, Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


PPRENTICE.— WANTED, a Youth for the 
MUSIC TRADE, Apply, in first instance, ha letter only, to 
Dowling Bros., 13, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, V 








NG: AGED at 





TUNER, REPAIRER, and REGULATOR. A 


practical and reliable Man seeks SITUATION. In last eight 














years. Can put in n planks and bellies, re- ammers, repair 
throughout, and tu: } Parry, Brockwor r G.oucester 
Di mmaeet ENG TUNER (experienced) desires 
permanent ENGAGEMENT. Steady and energetic. Aged 28 
Address, Tuner, 195, High S:r ortobello, Scotland. 
SITUATION as TUNER WANTED, by Young 
i Man. Country and I: tory experier s some knowledg 


of Americ an Organs and Harm oniu J 
E. L. W., 18, Elen Grove , Cricklewe ak Lond 
SITUATION WANTED, in MUSIC WARE- 
¥ HOUSE, by You an (aged 20), as ASSISTANT and 
IMPROVER in TUNING. Can play fairly well at sight. Address, 
Tuner, 105, High Street, Willington, Co. Durham. 
»| Bixteas Katy bl terag ihe flick oaunsgen On A. M. 
vada + yen i 1 j is ord 


New " To 

















| Londo y. Re 
or to Mr. A. G. Crowder, 5 


JIANOVORTE TUNE R, at present in iactory, 
wants SITUATION, in or out-door Town or country. 
H. M. P., 21, Burnthwaite Road, Fulham. S.W. 
“UNER (Pianoforte) desires ENGAGEM 
Cover hammers. Knowledge of Organs and Hz 
Marri South Coast preferred. Address, H. G. S., 98 
Stree , Regent's Park, N.W 
plaxor ORT i TUNER (good) desires RE- 
GAGEMENT (town pref h Re; 
Knowledge of Harn 
line, High Street, Acton, W. 


SITUATION W ANTE se 
J MUSIC SHOP. Disens 


experience. Addr eas, G.L. 


\ U SICSE LLER’S 
4 22) desires RE -ENC pong : 
d Rig Cié nouse. 




















anc 











years 
Apply , Ewer and Co., , Berners Street, 
\ hal SUTU ATION ina “MUSI c W ARE- 

; SE Man, 1 20, who has just erved 
apr cot of 
catal gt $ er, 

St. 





W TANTE D. to PLACE 
PIANOFORTE WARE HOU : 

knowledge of Tunir 30 

l t a Saleroom. Time or 

given. Address, Improver, Messrs. ? 

Street, W. 


Coekee ORGAN for SALE. 
stops. Handso case. | 
yan Works, Norwict 













Two mu inuals, 10 
Bros. 





matic acti . N Orman 





} 





Beard, O 
F INGEI R ORGAN for SALE, by HUN TE Ry of 
Lendon. ‘Two rows of , 16 sae s, Bour fon peda 2 
lals, great organ and swell, with copu Y 

Must be sold and a Apply, C. 


an 















2 octaves jf 
Cost about £ 
E ast Street, to 


RGAN for. S. ALE. —3 manuals, 25 stops. 
culars of Henry Jones and Sons, Organ Works, Fulham 
S. Kensington. Several excellent Second- hand Instr iments 
















TEW ORGAN for SALE.—Two manuals, CC toA, 

26 stops and full compass pedal organ, £475 ; also, one 

9 stops, pedals, &c., £85. Three second |-hand Urg I 
two manuals and pedals, £100; No. 2,6 stops, 4 
£16. Nicholson and Co., Organ Builders, W orcester. 


‘TWo- MANUAL ORGANS, suitable for Drawing- 

room, &c., similar to shown in the recent Exhibition, Man- 
chester. W. E. Richardson and Sons, Builders to Her Majesty, 
Central Organ Works, Manchester, S. W. 


‘HAMBER ORGAN for SALE. Compass, 4 
octaves, I note; pedal board of 24 notes; five stops. Price £21. 
32, Wood Lane, Shepherd's Bush, London, W 


HAMBER ORGAN, by W. Hitt and Sox. for 


SALE. 2 manuals and pedal; 7 stops in great, 4 in swell, and 





’ I, 3 ps, 
No. 3, 4 Stops, 












;2in pedal. Hydraulic engine. Size 12 ft. long, 6 feet 4 inches deep, 


15 feet high. May be seen at Headingley Hall, Leeds. Apply to 
Messrs. W. Hill and Son, 372, York Road, Camden Road, N. 
GOR SALE. —Excellent Second-hand CHURCH 
ORGAN. 2 manuals, 18 stops, carved oak case. Very cheap. 
Also,a NEW ORGAN, with 10 stops. Norman Bres. and Beard, 


| Organ Works, Norwich. 


OR SALE, PIPE ORGAN. | 4 stops, 2 2 composi- 
tions, pedals, foot blower; also hand y Pre Price only £8, 
Carter, Musicseller, Salisbury, Wilts. 








SUGAR ERE NS 


SRI B63 
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- aN’ Maycir 

tedman’s Musical Agency 

(Established for the transaction of all Musical 
Business, Professional and General), 

BERNERS STREET, LOND 


TO CONCERT- 


ON, W. 





RALLY. 
to inform 


GENE 





Projectors of| 





M R. STEDMAN 


Conce ‘rts, Managers 
Re: 
F 


, Operettas, and Entrepreneurs 
rge or small partie s of 

All 

et 












ut the slig shtest trot 
their wis shes. Terms upon 


TO THE CLERGY. 
M*.... STEDMAN begs to inform the Clergy that 
e hi ished a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 

‘ APPOINTMENTS, which is 

invited either to call or to write 
is personal knowl dge of the 














1 out in all details, 


Cl 4OIR-BOYS. 
. STEDMAN is prepared to supply g sod SOLO 
CH DIR- 30YS for Church Festivals, iGhoval Weddings, 





MUSIC FOR BANQUETS S, ~ 
Mies STEDMAN undertakes the music (and a 
the necessary details) for Banqu of City Companies, Mansa lic 
Lo , &e,, at tl 1€ shortest notice, 
ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIRS. 
M*. R. STEDMAN is prepared to provide CHOIRS 











and ORCHESTRAS for the performance of Oratorios and 











i R. St EDMAN w it] be 

clients upon all profes 
let ter or personaily 
rs Street, xdon, W. 


COLLEGE OF 





, confidential or otherwi 
is appoin ment at his Offices, 















RGANISTS 









amin ation for F. 
» A. Cc. 0. 


MUSICAL 1 INTE 





SRN Sere COLLEGE. 


President: E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
Principal: EDWIN M. LOTT, Mus. Doe. 
LOCAL THEORETICAL EXAMINATION, May 31, 1553, 
Practical Examinations throughout the kin 
MEDAL C¢ IMPETITIC (London), | ly 30. 
’ CARUS, Esq., Hon. Sec., C all Road, W. 
sath yhic address, “Outnumb - 


McG UCKIN, 



















a 


MR. B. ARTON 


IN ANNOUNCING H 11S RETURN FR 


EXT. 





Begs that all communications re 
wag Sop el may be addressed to 
Ol 1 Bond Street, London, W. 


COCIE TY of ARTS’ -RACTICAL gli 
\J TIONS in MUSIC. ie NEXT EXAMINATION will be | 
society's House, 18, John Street, Ade ‘Iphi, W.C., and will 
commence on THURSDAY, _, ¢ Full particulars on application to | 
the Secretary. . TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 


GU IL D Or ORG: ANISTS 
3s, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.c. 
he Council of the Guild offer a Prize of Five Guineas foran Anthem 
utable for Harvest and general use. 
Associates and Members of the Guild only, 
Mor conditions, &c., address the Hon. Secret 


. Alfred Moul, | 
























Stai ines, Middlesex, 





NY ONS. GIGOU T will give an ORGAN RE CITAL 
L in the City Temple, Hollhora Viaduct, on THursnay, April 19, 
at 7.30 p.m, Admission by programme (1d.), to be had at the doors. 


GIVERS "AND ENTREPRE NEUR 2S | 





ratorio En- | 


The Competition is open to | 


“GEMS OF THE OPERAS” (ReEa.) 
Conductor—Mr. JOSEF CANTOR. 
Engagements concluded, Season 1887-1583 :-— 

Oct. 1, Nov. 12, Jan. 7, Feb 
Nov. 26, Jan. 21, Mar. 10. 

2c. 26, Mar. 3. 


















erts, Oct. 4. 
ption Concerts (Mr. Spark’s), Dec. 12 
Dec. 21, Jan. 26, &c., &c. 





Stalybridge 
Blackburn ... 
Oidham 

] 





lections from 
Meiistofele,’ 
“ Carmen,’ 


‘Marth ie ily 








"Gi onda,” ‘ ‘Irene 
“TL Trovatore,”’ 











y-five Artists, all of 
tions are also intro- 
WwW allace, Clay, Offenbach, 
an series 

a ‘ ensuing Se: ason, and will 
ised to forward full particul: irs, Specimen programmes, &c., on 
at tion. 








co mprist Ss foo m ty yeny 
ghl} ) stent Soloist 


of I 








rch Street, Liverpool. Telegrams—* C antor,” L iverpool. 





iH “SCHOOL for 

s Park.—Head 
Royal Academy of Me 

fom 10.15 allowed to é 

Pupils not in the School p ay an entrance f 

es payable in advar Pupils wishing to j 

to Miss c 

lations for Thr 








ie, ‘i 
S per term. 
ind continue for two guineas 

f one guinea. 









f 













Schols 








OGE OF we 


ET, LONDON, W, 


THE LONDON COLLI 

54, GRI ZAT MARLBOROUGH STRE 

ATIONS IN PRACTICAL AND 
THE ORETICAL MUSIC. 


FOR EXAN 















PAT 
Sir G1 ct J. Ervey, Mus. Dos 
Sir Ant SULLIVAN, M 
Sir H rt S. OAKELE} oc 
| LL.D., Professor of M 
W: urer, Royal 
> Society. 
rN, Esq. 
ul . 
Dr urs, Esq. 
Sry , Esq. 








in Pianoforte 


ove Colle ge a" ‘Ids periodic 
Certificates to all 


Singing, and Theory of ! 
ul Candidates, irresy yective of ag 
xt Examination will take 
e immediate 
address the Secretary as abov 

Repr itatives are required “for r 

; also in various parts of the country. 


LONDON } MUSICAL A 





; for which 
and all par- 








, lowns near 
ex cretary. 


GE XCY. 









[Perma peer ei fee W. : , Vicar-Choral V ister Abbey. 
Conducted by j UMr. H. ENHAM, Principal E Coll, of Music. 
| 

| 30. RI EGE N T STRE ET, OXF ‘OR D CI RCUS, W. 


| d 





pie, LONDON MUSIC AL AGENCY is esta- 
blished as a Centre at which Musical Artis ts of every description 
may be engage d at most moder M i Concerts 
|of Songs, Ballads, Part-Son 2S, xrous Songs, Recitals, 
Legerdemain, Light Opera, Cho air and Orchestra, Morning and After- 
noon Concerts, Music for Dinners and Garden Parties. 


| HE LONDON MUSICAL AGENCY provides 
Choir Boys and Choir Men for Church Choirs. Instruction 
| given to Clergymen to intone the Cathedral and Gregorian Services. 
~ | Church Choirs trained and fo rme d. 
HE LONDON MUSICAL AGENCY'S 
SPECIAL FIVE GUINEA CONCERT. A Programme of 
twenty Items, consisting of Part-Songs, Quartets, Duets, Ballads, 
Songs, Dramatic Recitals, Flute or Violin Solos, Operatic Choruses, 














| Humorous and Drawing-Room Songs, &c. 


HE LONDON MUSICAL AGENCY can provide 

a CHOIR and FULL ORCHESTRA for Oratorios, Cantatas, 

and Miscellaneous Concerts on the shortest notice. Telegrams and all 
letters will receive immediate attention. Apply as above. 








XUM 








WHiihA 
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N ADAME and ‘the MISSES PORTER.—(The 
iVI LONDON LADY QUARTET.)—April engageme 3 
mouth, Ringwood, Wimborne, Emsworth. In London from mid« 
of April. Can accept engagements for At Homes, Concerts, & 
17, Formosa Street, Maida Hill, W. 


= ORTANT TO = SICSELLERS. — 








uU- 


av ing 









the largest and most varied stock in Europe, orders received in 
the morning are executed the sa m . Terms and Catale 1€8 On 
application. Parcels of music sent on‘ sale or return” on receipt of 





two London references or a deposit of £2. 
Ane, WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED 
& and PRINTED without delay, on exceptionally low terms. 
Estimates given on receipt of MSS. 
London: B. WILitams, 1 


/ GE} NTLEMAN, 


, Paternost E.C. 


er Row, 


having 





no further need of his 
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O PROFESSORS OF SINGING.—To be SOLD, 

one of the best TEACHING CONNECTIONS in the North 
of England, making about {500 a year. Established fifteen years. 
Good opportunity of increasing Musical Society. Toa specialist who 
is a thorough musician this is Every 
assistance and 
entertained. For particulars, 
273, Regent Street, W. 











an exceptional oppor tunity. 
information given. , i 
address, 


None but n 
Voce, care of W. 


line 





application 
’. Hall, 





1 good tuning 
stock, ., Goodwill, 



















Book ar nd lat £2,500 
as a go e shop, F 50 per 
annum. ery little, if at Opposition. r wishing to 
retire. Address, Accord a Nov I rs Street, W. 


excellent DE; - 


Emi 


KENSIN 
-=D RESIDE? 


'GTON. — An 
NCE to be LET or SOLD. 


SOUTH | 





























ALEXANDRE HARMONIU M, would be glad to DISPOSE suitable for a Musical Far 
of it J r nd stool, cover ed in SreeN | floor. Messrs. Rogers, C 
plus! lray ving-roor m use. 30 i arl’s Court. - 
guineas. vello, Ewer and Co., 1, B 3erners F & - _ 
; a i (\KGAN MAN ecg tose to be Disp OSE. D 
BLIOUE iron-frame PIANO, by KOLiiker and | () OF, i sequence of the d , F 
GramMar. Just put into complete repair. Price thirt 1€48. | opportunity for a pushing 
Apply to ik. W. O'rien, 24, Roland Gardens. lat a valuat jon. N ut t 
RGs AN (thorough good instrument) WANTED, | H@*tson and Co., Accountants, Wa 
V Church seating 700 persons. Kev. Charles Pockney, | N EW ORGAN STU D I O, 
Wednesfield Road, Wolverhampton. L PIPE ORGAN blown by water.’ 
, : .ADD ~ | hour. Smyt c De; 54, London 
THE* CARRODU S” VIOLIN (so named by per-| hoe, At See Deyehs 34 3 
mission of J. T. Carrodus, i , the eminent Violinist). The | Auction Rooms specially for ber Sale of Musical Property. 
“i ition of | Professc Amateurs is asked to these very beautiful | ESSRS. PUTTICK a SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
Seanagag alan aS est pr - Prospectus Post-| |) 47, Leicester Square, — ,W iC hold SPECIAL SALES 
: ee : __|of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 20th of every 
rpep ; montt | a u ?} , and rights 
: “ARS NENTERON ” VIOLIN | STRINGS.—The | Po'siocie Sanufsctarers Plose, Sec are bell 'ae oceaton eet 
it string 3s made. Perfectly true; very durable. Excep- | require, Valuations for Prob ate or Legacy Pace for Public or 






stral or solo work, 












ee. ple fae, + Ai an 1 Co. I 7A, Old Street, B.C. 
PRENZE L'S PATENT MACHINE PEGS for 





IOLIN (fs. €d. gy piney ind CELLO (15s.). Sole 
Age M, As Dean, 77, City Road, Lendon, E ( 
EDAL 5. to P OS.—New Atta -hment 


I AN 
] ndp erfe cttouch. W< 
Norman Bros. and 





id price lists. 









\ CC UR. \ TE ~ METRONOMES, 1s., Post-free. 
yy Xudiments of Singing, rs. per doze S g-Class Tutor, 
14th edition. id. each. D. Schol etfield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 


TINE WANTED, for ORGAN, 








=NC 

2, 2s lhs., with or witho it “feeders, Must be } 

ars, &c., to Mr. W., ¢: of Mr. Martin, 
TEX N ‘DE R RS. bas AN TE D- for an pico Rust the 


Voolfold. 








599 persor be in every way su 
such a congreg h descript ion and 
ad 'ressed to j rton Koad, Bury, Lancast 
H* DRAULIC ENGINES tor Organ B lowing. 
Blennerhasset’s Patent “ P erfect” deer) : Meda il Engines are 
the best. rm, Vernon Street, King’s Cross Road, London, W.C. 
k. WILLIS (established an » Maker and 


Harmonium Reeds, 


Bi 
e Importer of Brass and Wood inatrements, 
3 a &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c., 29, Minories, 


a Strin 






London. ais r Stamp. 
ASS, RE ED, ST RING, ¢ and DRUM and FIFE 


Bin 


R AN ty , PIANOF ORTES, and HARMONIUMS supplied at 








wholesak 28, at J. Moore's, Buxton Road, Huddersfield, Prices, | 
a drawings of every instrument, Post-free. Music for any kind of 


Paironised by the Army, Navy, and Rifle Corp: s. 


band | 
mo VE Re ORGAN WORKS. — Specifications | 
made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Revaice, Voicing, and 
Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second- ‘hand H 
Organs and Materials. T. Willis, 295 Minories, London. | 


shes TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
\ YAN TED, to PURCHASE, Copies of Cowen’s 











“Rose Maiden,” Cummings's “ Fairy Ring,” and Barnett’s | 
“Ancient M: riner.” W. Wurr, Stevenage. | 
| 

Worns of SONGS, LIBRETTOS, &c., well} 
translated from English into German and vice vers; also from | 





Russian, Swed th and French into English. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 


SENGER’S 
For Hoarseness, Sore Throat, ar 
SINGERS FRIEND” 

J Cle ar the Voice in a splendid manner. 

S18 GER’S FRIEND” LOZENGES 

iS “Most effectual for the throat.” —Mr. Reginald Groome. 

Boxes 1s. rid. and 2s. 3d. Post-free, of W. James, Chemist, Highgate 
Road, London, N.W., and of all Chemists. 





Address, F. G., Messrs, 
So and S1, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FRIEND” LOZENGES 

1d Cough. 


LOZENGES 








Terms on application. 


and CO., PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 
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PRECOCITY IN ecnren 

Tue learned and ingenious Roger Ascham has left 
on record his opinion about saceielte in general. 
He was well qualified to give one, his experience of 
youth being hardly less great than his shrewdness of 
perception. For that reason we commend it now to 
the reader’s notice :— 

“This I know, not only by reading books in my 
study, but also by experience of life abroad in the 
world, that those which be commonly the wisest, best 
learned, and best men also, when they were old, were 
never commonly the quickest of wit when they were 
young. Quick wits be apt to take, unapt to keep; 
soon hot and desirous of this and that, as soon cold 
and weary of the same again; more quick to enter 
speedily than able to pierce far, even like our sharp 
tools, whose edges be very soon turned. . . Contrari- 
wise, a wit in youth that is not over dull, heavy, 
knottish, and lumpish, but Lin touch, though some- 
what staifish—such a wit, I say, if it be at the first 
well-handled by the mother, and rightly smoothed 
and wrought by the schoolmaster, both for learning 
and whole course of living, proveth always the best. 
Hard wits be hard to receive, but sure to keep; pain- 
ful without weariness, heedful without wavering, 
constant without newtfangledness; bearing neary 
things though not lightly, vet willingly; entering 
hard things, though not 





easily, yet deeply, and so 
come to that perfectness of learning in the end that 


quick wits seem in hope, but do not indeed ever 
attain unto. They be grave, steadfast, silent of 
tongue, secret of heart; not hasty in making, but 


constant in keeping any promise; not rash in uttering, 
but wary in considering every matter, and thereby 
not quick in speaking, but deep of judgment, 
they write or give counsel on weighty affairs. And 
these be men that become, in the end, both most 
happy for themselves and also most esteemed abroad 
in the world.” 

These words of wise old Roger are adapted to 
comfort and cheer many anxious parents who are 
concerned about the absence of brilliant qualities in 
their children. Indeed, they tend to transfer the 
family hope from the clever boy to his ordinary 
brother, who puts forth as yet no sign of future 
distinction. 

On the other hand, if the hard wit be preferable to 
the quick wit—or, to put it plainly, the commonplace 
child be of better augury than the child of bright 
parts, it becomes a question whether the 
stances of present day life are not multiplying 
fostering the second rate article. Even the 
careful observer must many times have recognised 
the fact t 
developed at a much earlicr age than was the c 
not so very long ago. How oiten do we hear it said 
in jest that there are no children now-a-days, only 
little men and women? ‘The remark is intended to 
cause a smile, but has at the bottom of it a serious 
truth. Compared to the childhood of by-gone 
generations, that which we see around us represents 
a stage of general development which would con- 
siderably astonish our fathers, could they come to 
life again, and, in all likelihood, would fail utterly to 
obtain their approval. The cause of the change is in 
no measure a secret. We may look for it partly 
in improved methods of training, which have removed 
from children the deadening influence of routine tasks, 
the utility of which they cannot see, in the mastering 
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circum: | 


hat intellectual and emotional activities are | 


|of which there 1s no sense of gain, and consequently 
{no pleasure. ‘The child is educated more than 
| formerly and instructed less. His faculties are stimu- 
|lated and strengthened in preference to loading his 
| memory with facts. He is encouraged to exercise a 
| spirit of enquiry, instead of being told that ‘children 
should ask no questions,” and prompte -d to take an 
interest in subjects once forbidden on pain of incur- 
ring penalties due to forwardness and presumption. 
The natural result isa higher an Iq: uicker intelligence, 
and a capacity of learning such as far exceeds the 











standard ordinarily applied to any given age. But 
we attach far more importance to the general condi- 
a of modern life as an age nt in quickening and 

veloping the mind than to any impr yvements in 
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part of which has beer speak, next 
door to the most retir On all hands, 
human knowledge and power advance with giant 
trides. Our lives are pass ed in a region of marvels 
ecoming ever more and more marvellous, and there 
is no cessation of the stimulating agencies that keep 
heart and brain in constant exercise. This naturally 
involves a condition of heavy pressure upon out 





faculties—a strain under w hich men and women a 
constantly breaking down, unable 
As naturally it produces a sensitiv 
efeneration, ever 















strung breathing | x 
citement and dem: anding more and morc of it, as the 
victim of chloral requires stronger and stronger 
doses of his seductive drug. A volume might be 
| written upon the results which such a state of things 
tends to cause: but that book would not be com- 


plete unless it took into account the law by which the 
characteristics of one generation are transmitted to 
| the next and the next in increasing ratio. The qi 
wit, as Roger Ascham would call it, the early develop- 
iment, and the abounding sensitiveness of the p resent 
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lay will increase as time goes on, and our descen- 
dants are certain to be as far in advance of ourselves 
as we are ahead of those who preceded us. When 


ithe end of the twentieth century comes, what will 





ithe average child be like? what his standard of 
attainment? what the measure of his develop- 
ment? The answers to these questions we shall 
never know, but it is easy to believe that “shat 
which we now call precocity will then be a normal 
condition. 

There are special reasons for anticipating an earlier 


and yet earlier development of musical precocity, 
since music so largely depends upon the sensitiveness 





and acuteness of feeling which the whole course of 
|modern life tends to foster. It must also be taken 
into account that sympathy with music, existing to 


some extent or other even in those who apparently 








are unmoved by “concord of sweet sounds,” is now 
stimulated by general education, by frequent oppor- 
tunities of contact with the art, and even by the 


|fashion which has elevated music to high rank in 
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social esteem, and refuses to excuse ignorance or 
neglect of its claims. All these causes tend to the 
sameresult. he time cannot be far distant in which 
the possibility of undiscovered and undeveloped 
musical talent will have passed away. There may 
still exist the ‘‘mute inglorious Milton,” the Cromwell 
destined never to wear a sword, the diggers and 
delvers whose hands ‘“‘ the rod of empire might have 
swayed’’; but not the aed obscure in music. 
Talent so fascinating, so readily manifested, so easily 
appraised as theirs, will be found out and brought 
forward in that golden age of the art to which we are 
rapidly advancing. 

Under the conditions just stated it becomes of im- 
portance to enquire whether early and rapid develop- 
ment of musical gifts, and the multiplication of its 
instances, work good or harm. ‘The question may, to 
many readers, seem absurd, and so, in the abstract, it 
is. From that point of view, we might as well ask 
whether the healthy growth of a child’s body should 
be regarded as mischievous. It must be considered, 
however, that many people share a long-descended 
belief in the unnaturalness of ‘sharp children.” They 
“like a child to be a child ’—that is to say, a young 
animal of the human species, which eats and plays, 
and sometimes fights, and submits to training much 
as does a spaniel or a parrot. Then there is that 
dreadful word * precocity ’"—a term of ominous 
sound, no less terrifying to many worthy i. than 
‘* Mesopotamia’’ was comforting to the old lady of 
story. The world is very much ruled by aa and 
phrases, and when a gifted child, in whom the force 
of natural development i is strong, comes to be called 
ehaapaderd a feeling gets abroad that there is some- 
thing amiss. In point of fact, everything is perfectly 
right, acc ording to the law of the child’s constitution, 
and assuming, of course, that there has been no 
forcing of merely average powers, in which case the 
precocity is a sham, and does not concern these 

sent remarks. 

s, simply means rapid mental and emotional 
growth, or ripeness’ before the usual time—which 





process, in each true instance, implies nothing more 


Precocity, to strip the word of its | 





dreadiul than uncommon kindness on the part of/e 


Nature. 

The question of dealin 
very different category to the foregoing, and is the 
main point at issue, the more because the thing itself 


| he< iithy process, to su 
1¢ with precocity stands in a} 
|mistake and mischievous. 


| 


has acquired a bad name through the frequent | 


unwisdom of its treatment. A pertectly honest and 
well-meaning, but most mistaken, sentiment often 
prompts those upon whom a gifted child has been 
bestowed to stimulate the action of its faculties 
beyon: d their natural move ment, and make a show of 
it submit the child to influences in themselves 
foreign to its specialty—the excitement, for example, 
of public appearance, the applause of sympathetic 
crowds, and such like—all of them dangerous as 
aiiecting an emotional constitution, which, in the 
case of a musical prodi; must needs be highly 
strung. ‘hen there are late hours, and many other 
circumstances abnormal to childh: aad, these acting 
upon the body, which in turn acts upon the mind 
with a tendency to mischief. Upon such matters we 
need not insist. Lvery reasonable person must 
admit the existence of a general law which sets its 
lace avainsta stimulated and exhibited precociousness 

—a law not to be broken without risk to health and 
future fame. 

But every rule has its exceptions, and in some 
cases no harm results from the showman’s treatment 
of a wonder-child. Here it may be interesting to 
take a certain number of conspicuous examples, 
about the facts of which no question can arise. The 
following are a fair sample of musical precociousness 











lis entirely in 
lof reason, which 


—Mozart, Mendelssohn, liltsch, Crotch, Samuel 
Wesley, Liszt, and Schubert, of whom all but the 
last had more or less of the experience through which, 
at this moment, their successors, Josef Hofmann and 
Otto Hegner, are passing. Mozart died at 36, Men- 
delssohn at 39, Filtsch at 15, Crotch at 72, Wesley 
at 71, Liszt at 75, and Schubert at 31. In the 
matter of longevity, therefore, and as far as the data 
above given goes, the wonder-child does not seem to 
be p laced i in a position of disadvantage, the average 
a of the seven deceased musicians being a little 
over 48. But even here those who listen carefully 
may distinguish a note of warning. Mendelssohn, 
whose extremely precocious brain was stimulated, 
and his delicate organisation worked upon with a 
reckless disregard of consequences, fell a victim to 
cerebral paralysis, when, according to human cal- 
culation, he had lived little more than half his 
days. Mozart, completely worn out, perished still 
earlier, and Viltsch was a boy when death claimed 
him, as Moscheles warned the gifted lad would be 
the case. Out of the seven examples cited, no more 
than three reached the sjevomensot: limit of life. But 
the whole seven are, so speak, the successes of 
precocity agains one treatment—the “ fittest” 
who in years or fame survived the ordeal. How as 
to those who were unsuccessful, and either broke 
down utterly, or faded off into commonplace adults ? 
We shall mention no names belonging to this 
category, but every observer of musical events for 
twenty or thirty years past can call to mind children 
who appeared on public platforms, were praised and 
flattered, attracted to themselves regards and hopes, 
and then, as time went on, subsided into ordinary pro- 
fessional life. It is interesting and saddening to go 
through volume after volume of musical magazines, 
marking the advent of youthful phenomena whose 
very existence is now forgotten, because the promise 
of their early years was not kept. Takingall evidence 
into account, the batanee4 is clearly against the forc- 
ing and display of premature gifts, and the result 
accordance with the conclusions 
benny argues that, though 
y be a perfectly natural and 
bmit its subject to conditions of 
life such as are inimical to ordi nary childhood is a 
According to common 
report, the case of Josef Hofmann supplies a striking 
illustration of the fact just stated. The boy’s 
musical talents are no burden to him, but because 
they are his he has been compelled to live a life 
such as the strongest child could hardly endure 
with impunity. The result we all see in his with- 
drawal from public performances, which is none the 
less a measure of obvious precaution because, as 
some statements make out, the parents have been 
bribed to take it. 

As a conclusion to the whole matter, the wonder- 
child should be treated with due regard for the 
general fact that it is dangerous to impose upon hin 
the hardships and excitement of a public life, and 
also with careful consideration of his particular case. 
We may not, perhaps, expect any change in the 
conduct of those who profit by the exhibition of 
precocity, but the public can do something to check 
the abuse of great endowments by refusing to 
countenance unfair demands upon them. This 
phase of the question is, we admit, one of diffi- 
culty, but the issues at stake are, or, at any rate, 
may be, so important that it is worth while to 
see what can be done, in a manner fair and mode- 
rate, to safeguard the interests of art. Every pre- 
cocious musical child is a gift to the world, and 
we are all interested in preserving it from waste 
and mismanagement. 
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The longing desires of the composers of the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for expansions of | 


the recognised forms employed in music, gave rise to 


varieties of treatment which in turn became points | 


of departure. The cantata, one of the then new 
forms of composition, arose trom the improvements 
in recitative made by Carissimi, the immediate in- 
vention being due to a noble Venetian lady, Barbara 
Strozzi. She published some vocal compositions 
containing an admixture of air and recitative under 
the title of Cantute, Arictte ¢ ductte, in 1623, and 
intimated in the preface to the work that having 
invented this mixed style she had given specimens 
of it to the public by way of trial. Her own com- 
position shows a certain amount of talent for the 
time at which it was produced, but the style she in- 
vented caught the fancy of musicians, and the 
cantata became an established form of composition 
more or less varied according to 
who employed it. 


The name of cantata did not find its way into this | 


country until a century later, and then, curiously 
enough, it was introduced by a German, Dr. Pepusch, 
who published six cantatas for a single voice with 
accompaniments. The title of cantata is now given 
to any sort of short work written to sacr 
words and composed of a mixture of solos, recitatives, 
choruses, &c., which, when set to sacred words, is 
not of suificient length to justify the author in calling 
it an oratorio; 
words, and is not intended to be acted. 
Purcell, Blow, Eccles, Weldon, Greene, 
Boyce, Hayes, and other of the representatives of 
the English school of music, gave the title of * Ode” 
or * Pastor al” to their | compositions of this sort, 





sacredorsecular. One oftheea rliest p ieces publis shed | 


4 


after Dr. Pepusch in England to which this name is 
attached is, **A descriptive Cantata for seven voices, 
written for the anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, 18335,” by Tommaso Kovedino, 
an Italian bass singer who settled in London about 
the year 1790. Carissimi was the first who wrote 
cantatas to sacred words, and seve ral examples of 
the cantatas of Astorga, Marcello, Cesti, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Gasparini, and others have 
been printed from time to time. Domenico Scarlatti 
and Pergolesi extended the form and increased the 
number of the movements, and Dr. 
cantatas, already referred to, are in this style. 
Handel wrote cantatas, and Bach’s church cantatas 
number over two hundred. Weary Carey also wrote 
nock cantatas in which all the serious import of an 
inflated style in music was set to words of droll 
intention. The accompaniments to the Italian can- 
tatas were of a nature calculated to try the skiil of 
the performers to the utmost. Those who would 
accurately render these portions of some of Ales. 
indro Scarlatti’s, for example, were placed in the 
highest ranks of executants, Players of the present 
dav sinile at these so-called difficulties. 

The music for the virginals written by Birde, Bull, 
Gibbons, and other composers of the Elizabethan 
period, exhibits a far greater artistic advance than 
their Church music. The same am ry be said generally 
of the works of Humfrey, Purcell, ‘and Blow of later 
date, and so on throughout the generations. 

The anthem, as it was formulated out of the efforts 
of musicians one after another, attained a shape and 
sharacter which has excited the admiration even of 
foreigners. It is essentially an English production, 
and has no corresponding representative in the 
Church music of any other people. There are many 
conjeciures as to the origin of the term, but none of 
them are completely satisfactory. Lecause it is 
performed by the singers on the two sid 


Rossi, 





sides of the 


the genius of him | 


ed or secular | 


or an opera, when it is set to secular | 


Cooke, | 


Dan: hs 
t epusch Sj 


choir, the name has been stated to be derived from 
| the Greek dv7iuwie 3 because it is said to be the 
| flower of the service, its name has been traced to 
avOsuic, various other significations have been ad- 
vanced, and we are still in ignorance. We know 
that it exists and that some of the most distinguished 
English musicians have contributed to its main- 
tenance and continuance. 

It is set to words chiefly selected from the Bible, or 
|to some serious paraphrase of the Book of Psalms, 
| arranged in such a manner as may suit the ideas of the 
composer as to the most forcible method of expressing 
the words. There are chorus or full anthems, verse 
anthems, which have passages for solo voices, and 
‘instrumental anthems. The latter are so called 
because orchestral instruments are sometimes added 
|to the organ. The musical setting of the Canticles 
lor selected Psalms in regular use for the daily 
celebration is called by the general title of a Service. 
This includes all the music arranged for Divine 
worship, except the responses, which are sung 
according to ancient usage handed down from time 
immemorial, varied a little a ccording to the “ Use ” 
}of the place; the daily Psalms, which are chanted, 
jand the anthem. ‘Those who desire to become 
acquainted with the subject more fully may be referred 
to a little book entitled ** English Chur ch Comnaans: e 

Another peculiarly English form of eee com- 
position is represented by what ts called ** The Glee.” 
This is a composition for voices either equa ; or mixed, 
| with or wit bout . companiment, more trequent with- 
out than with. The like uncertainty which veils the 
origin of the me madrigal and anthem also surrounds 
ithe term “glee.” There is very little doubt in the 
jminds of those who have given the subject their 
serious thoughts but that the word comes irom a root 
| which means ‘‘combination.”” When the word “glee,” 
lor ‘ gle,’ is employed by the oid poets in connection 
with music, this interpretation may be applied in 
| almost every case. The “ gleemen” were bodies of 
minstrels, jugglers, and acrobats who combined 
together for mutual protection and support. They 
were not so called because they sang glees, for the 
very simple reason that the “ glee,” as such, did not 
exist, and the art of singing in harmony was scarcely 
| known, much pie in practice. 3esides, many of 
those who were often called “ gleemen” had nothing 
whatever to do with the performance of music. 
lhe dictionary meaning given tothe word ‘glee "— 
nai nely,“j joy, mirth’’—cannot be accepted as applying 
ci ompletely tothe description of musical compositions 
called glees. If sothey would be all of one character, 
joyful and merry, and would render the qualifications 
applied to the word by musicians altogether needless. 
If, however, we substitute the words ‘combination 
of voices in harmony” for the word glee to each ot 
the following terms, the description becomes com- 
plete: Serious giee, elegiac gice, anacreontic glee, 
bacchanalian glee, cheerful glee, humorous glee, and 
comic glee. The historical predecessors of the glee 
vere the madrigal, the round, the catch, and the 
canon, 

The madrigal was written to be sung by many 
voices to a part, the parts being interwoven contra- 
puntal passages, one voice answering to another, the 
whole structure being in one movement. The round 
is a ptece of music in which the melody is so con- 
trived that if it is taken in sections at certain given 
points it should make harmony. It is, in fact,a canon 
in the unison. The canon (so called because it is 
constructed according to rule) is more scientific in 
character. The parts may be answered at various 
intervals according to the will or fancy of the com- 
poser. It may be in two, three, or more parts, and 
the subject may bz taken at any interval. Like the 
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round, it may be perpetual—that is to say, it may be 
capable of repetition an indefinite number of times; or 
it may be finite, or terminable after a certain number 
of bars. ‘This device is more frequently employed in 
music to sacred words than to secular, though there 
are many effective canons of the latter class. 
catch is a peculiar form of canon in the unison, in 
which the sentences are so disposed as to make the 
singers seemingly catch at each other’s words. 

One of the best examples of this musical punning 


The | 


is Webbe’s four-part catch, the words of which are— | 
|part music played in the ancient tragedies it is 





The humour of the catch consists in the play upon 


the words, cach singer apparently stoutly maintain- | 


ing his opinion of the age of the lady, which is 
variously stated to be thirty, forty-two, and fifty-five. 

There is a large literature of these catches, some 
of them as old as the time of Shakespeare. A _ great 
quantity was produced in the reign of Charles II., but 
the words are unsavoury, and the cleverness of the 


music makes one regret that the men of genius of 


ged a beautiful and pure 
It may seem sirange 
h these undesir- 


that age should have drag 
art through such a miry way. 
when it is stated that side by side wit 
able compositions the most popular style of vocal 
music was the Psalm or hymn-tune. Some writers 
have gone so far to state that the cn is a com- 
bination of these ribald catches and the choral « 
Psalm or hymn-tune. Without endorsing this sta is 
ment, it must be admitted, that collat eral with the 
cultivation of the catch, the hymn-tune was certainly 
next in favour. Books containing samples of each 
style were printed and circulated, the latter under 
various titles, such as “ David’s Harp well tuned,” 
the “ Psalm Singer's Jewel,” and so forth. Nearly 
all the books were prefaced with introductions con- 
taining explanations of the principles of music and 
the art of singing, with especial reference to the art 
of Psalmody. 

The earliest mention of the word “ 
to compositions in vocal harmony, was in a 
printed by John Playford in 1659, with the title of 
“Ayres and Dialogues.” Another book, called 


o 


glee” appliec 


“Catch that catch can, or the musical companion, 
Ayres, Ballads, «c., | 


containing Dialogues, Glees, 
some for Two, Three, and Four voyces. London: 
Printed by W. Godbid, for J. Playford, at his shop in 
the Inner Temple, 1667,” was long supposed to be 
the first in which the term was used. 
The first composition called a glee was a three- 

part “ayre,” by Thomas Brewer, Organist of Christ 
Ch urch, in Newgate Street, London, the words of 
which begin ‘Turn, Amaryllis, to thy Swain.” 

It was not, however, until nearly a century later 
that the glee was a distinct and recognised form 
of composition. ‘The impetus to the thoughts of 


English composers in this direction was given 
when the Catch Club, a body of noblemen and 
gentlemen who met for the practice and enjoy- 


The 
and 


ment of vocal music, was established in 1761. 
prizes, which were given for catches, canons, 


and others have produced a large number of interest- 
ing and even beautiful specimens of cor mpositions in 
this class. The part-song may possibly be the stage 
of a development the end of which cannot now be 
foreseen. 

The word chorus, as scholars know, comes fron 
the Greek, and was applied to a band of singers or 
dancers employed on great occasions in the ancient 
theatres. The name is Suppo ed by Dr. Donaldson 
to be derived from yépoc, the place where these 
exercises were performed in Sparta. Of the exact 


impossible now to determine. It is supposed that a 
simple rhythmical declamation analogous to chanting 
was performed. The accompaniments of flutes was 
made use of for the choruses, but whether the music 
was further elaborated it is impossible at this distance 
of time to say. All that is known is that the chorus, 
which was originally Terpsichorean, became Apollo- 
nian—the dance was made a song. 

The chorus of voices which now forms so important 
a part in the vocal works of all kinds, sacred or 
secular, owes its development to a period within the 
last two hundred years. The old madrigals could 
scarccly be called choruses, though the first pieces 
sung in the early operas and oratorios were madrigal- 


like in form. ‘The invention of the dramatic or 
operatic chorus is claimed by the French. ‘The 


choruses of Lully are feeble in design and colourless 
as dramatic creations. Those of Campra (1660-1774) 
display more advanced thought and novel rhythms. 
Gluck invented i rpeaun den isentble, Spo oo i en 

hanced the brilliancy of instrumental colouring, 
Cherubini clothed the musical outlines with graces of 
forms neglected by or out of the capacities ot his pre- 
decessors. Meyerbeer carried on the development 
until his choruses became as much an integral part 


ae 


of the dramatic action of his operas as the sol: 
portions, These composers were nurtured and en- 
couraged by the French people, and although they 





sprang from nations other than Gallic, France claims 
their artistic services as her own contribution to art. 
With regard to the exaltation of the chorus as an 
element of opera, it may be mentioned that in 


| Handel’s time there were few choruses to the —_ 
a 


book | 


glees, brought into exercise one of the phases of the | 


genius of wank men as Webbe, Stafford Smith, Call- 
cott, Danby, Spotiorth, Horsley and others. The 
club discontinued their prizes in 1794, and the glee 
as a composition then began to change its character, 
and to foreshadow the part-song, which is now the 
popular form of vocal music of a simple character. 


Such writers as Hatton, Smart, Leslie, Macfarren, | noteworthy. 


opera was for the most pa 
‘The magnificent choral pi et 
emonstrate the 
such a means 
iant. 


representations, the 
scrics of vocal solos. 
produced by Handel in his o: 
mighty strength of expression whic 
can be made to assume in the hands of a g 

The chorus singing of the present day in various 
parts of the nation testifies in the most forcible 
manner to the great advance made in musical lore 
and knowledge. it is not fifty years ago since it was 
found necessary to bring to London a small band of 
Yorkshire vocalists to form not only the nucleus of a 
chorus, as they afterwards proved to be, but at the 
time of their arrival the only competent chorus in the 
Metropolis. 

The large number of choral societies now existing 
in and about the capital is remarkable. The greater 
portion of the contingent of 3,000 voices required for 
the Handel Festival is supplied by London, and 
there is scarcely a decent town in the United Kingdom 
which has not one or more societies capable of 
executing choruses with all needful nicety of tone, 
proper expression, and intelligent attack. 

Before quitting the theme of the chorus, it will be 
interesting to refer to other uses of the word besides 
those already spoken of. Inthe tenth century chorus 
was a bagpipe, as it 1s described as ‘ pellis simplex 
cum duobus cicutis.” The connection of the word 
chorus with cor the Italian word, and 
cornemuse, the French word for a bagpipe, is also 
In the ‘* Promptorium Parvulorum,” a 
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Latin-English dictionary of the fifteenth century, 
the word is used to describe a ** Crowde, an instrument 
of musyke.”’ The drone of the bagpip 2 and the unstop- 
able strings of the old “*Crowde” becoming a sort of 
burden or chorus to the melody played on the strings. 
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No, XXIV.—HEROLD (coy : page 14 
From the production of *‘ Le Lapin Blanc,” Hérold 
Riedy to write in his journal other than passages 
which struck him in his favourite authors, and thus 
cut off =e us the most important source of infor- 
mation at once accurate and interes tin gz. This is all 

the more to be regretted 

the master’s life were those of his 
those in which, conquering the world’ 
wrote his name on tablets more imperish 
brass. 

In 1826 Herold as: 
as musician and librettist, acceptin 
entitled * Marie.’ Every ams 
by repute, but, though it still belong 
of the Opéra ¢ jue, ” w English musi s may 
have et “Marie” hardly 
accords with th It involves 
no ine a : 
music, fitting itsel 
subject, has for its 
delicacy. But sixt ise of th 
was not lost, and “ Marie” enjoyed n 
popularity from the first night of its production at 
Opéra Comique (August 12, 1826) tll 
from the same pen diverted interest to 
Nevertheless ** Marie’? cannot be accepted 
ing to the composer’s most characterist 
Hérold took a singularly long time to di 
all events, to illustrate his own individual style 
began by imitating whatever was 
was naturally drawn into t i 
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friends, in whose conv ersation he at the same time 
joined. Their names and dates are as follows :— 
“ Astolphe et Joconde ” (1827), ‘* La Sonnambule” 
(1827), ** Lydie”’ (1828), ‘* La F rep al ge ardée”’ (1828), 
‘La Belle au Bois dormant ” (182 i Noces de 
Village” (1830). 


2Q) “es 

Jouvin ‘tu some interesting 

observations upon “a method of these and other 
ballets of the period:—“ The art of writing ballet 
music was, at that time, an art of arrangement. The 
melodies employed by the composer, borrowed by him 
from works old and new, even from the refrains of the 
vaudeville and the tunes of the street, had to explain 
the pantomime of the characters, and, by tae in- 
genious introduction of a known theme, reveal tc 
spectators the situation which the dancer could not 
i In ‘La Sonnambule 
introduced inte the 
sants the piquan: duet 
‘Le Macon,’ and he recalled 
popular melody of Amadeée de 
nc, mes chérs amours,’ 
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the operator was a Hérold 
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in making bot-pourrvi as that she failed to open her 


rownaccount. In following her with his 

e, the arranger, leaving the scissors ‘or 
the pe ny became an inventor, and a work of mar 
queterie one of inspiration. In ‘ La Sonnam 
dramatic Iinale, second ac t, and th I 
accompanying the promenade of 

at talent.” 

other than ballets, to which refe- 
en made was some incidental music to a 
gs L ) ‘ jour de written 
| by Ozanneaux, duced at the Odéon, April ro, 
We are told that in this the poet succeeded a 
musician a great deal. Hérold’s con- 
| tril bution included an overture, oiten heard for years 
after in concert-rooms, some songs and dance mea- 
‘es, andapraver. About this time—the date is var- 
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united force of superior attraction and self-intcrested | i - given—-Hérold reccived the Legion of Ho nour, 
calculation. Little by little, however, as the Frenci Ss in some measure, perhaps, to lossini, 
composer felt his innate strength, he emanci do tells us, would not accept that 


himself from a so at ignoble situ 
forth his own 
‘* Marie” evi 
by no 
whose 
characteristics of 
Rossinianism was no obstacle to popular success, and 
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public heart and cherished ther First all Paris, 
and then all e, sang the choice bits of the work, 
till on every “hand were heard the i f Une 





robe lévere,” “ Batelier, dit Lis 

demain.” | 
At this time Hérold had dismissed himself from 

the post of acommpanist at the Itali 








ion till aiter it had been bestowed 


fellow-artist. 
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1530 
nporary home of the O; cra Comique—a one-act 
entitled * L’lilusion.” The story, by Saint- 
yrges and Ménissier, was gloomy, ending with a 





e, but Hérold’s music made its sadness poetic, 
all Pe an to hear and to weep. M. Jouvin 
arks that woman whose eyes 
enough to 1 tears with grace fre- 
adour, and copiously cried over the 
of the heroine. ‘Thirty-one 
sot ** L'iilusion” were given without a 
he piece extended, through 
renty ights—a won- 
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jhappy in its “opportunities : A young diplomatist, 
travelling to distract his mind from disappointment 





in love, meets, in a Tyrolian village, with a girl who 





absorbed his time, labour, and energies > {is the exact counte t of the woman who is lost to 

for very little glory.” The constant s|him. In her ie wors! the object of his 

office had the more serious effect of diverting Hérold ' idoration, but “en ne badine ‘pas avec l'amour.” 

from the work of composition, and during three years | That which is an illusion to the man is a reality to 
+1 


he produced only one piece, unless six 
counted. These appear to have given him very little | 
trouble. He used to write them in the midst of his | 


be 
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the village maiden, aa at length the hero determines 
to marry her, though still not for her sake so much 


as for her likeness to another. At this juncture the 
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place. ... ‘Zampa, ou la Fiancée de Marbre,’ is the 
work destined to effect a great act of resurrection or 
sudden death; for it cannot be concealed that, after 
so many promises, if the result disappoint all is over 
for a long time with a theatre which the public can 
neither love nor avoid in moderate measure.” So 
said they all on that momentous third day of March, 
1831, and it is easy to believe that Hérold felt weighed 
down by an immense load of responsibility. He 
carried the burden, not of his own fortunes merely, 
but those of an historic stage. What wonder if he 
staggered under them? or if he felt buoyant and 
light-hearted when Paris thundered its approval of 
the new work, lifted the composer to the skies, and 
temporarily saved the Opéra Comique from ruin? 

It is no part of our purpose to criticise here an 
opera so well-known as “ Zampa,” but it may be 
worth while to show how some of Hérold’s contem- 
poraries and countrymen regarded it. M. Scudo 
wrote: ‘The of this work that stands open to 


» oC} 
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criticism is, as nearly always with Hérold, confusion 
of styies. The austere and sober phras e of * Joseph ’ | 
(Méhul) is found in company with Italian bravura ; | 
the chansonette disperses with its importunate cock- 
crow all the phantoms evoked from the supernatural. | 
Mozart, Mchul, Weber, Rossini, Auber—how many | 
more ?—may be found in the hybrid formation of | 
this superb monster. You find in ‘Zampa’ the echo | 
of all the inspiration, of all the great voices of the | 
time. Under the mobile structure of that orchestra, | 
so full of presentiments and mysteries, you distin- 
guish Weber; those duets, those Venetian-coloured 
Finales, conceived, worked with the vigorous authority 
of a master, speak to you of Rossini, while here and 
there the small details, the grace, the spirit, the| 
lively and piquant features murmur in your ears the 
names of Boieldieu and Auber. Every instant one 
regrets that a man capable of producing the art of 
others with such intensity of reflection, such supreme 


ability—a man of such rare talent—did not learn to 
speak for himself. It is. they say, because Hérold 
had no personality. Invention failed him; his 


opéra-comique, more grand than that of Auber, is 
but a reduction of grand opera.’ Now let us hear 
M. Jouvin on the same subject: ‘ That which ranks | 
‘Zampa’ among the rare and privileged productions, | 
the authority of which establishes itself more and | 
more, is that all the divisions of art are brought into | 
equilibrium. ‘The brain, the heart, and the hand of | 
the composer are fraternally associated to produce a | 
thing complete and perfect. Hérold’s melody, flowing | 
in abundant stream, is by turns passionate and light, | 
it comes from lofty elevations or mysterious profun- 
dities, and if a bright ray of sunshine makes it 
scintillate upon the stones where it babbles, never 
does a vulgar phrase throw itself into the current of 
pure originality, and affect its transparency. The 
harmony, of sustained power and elegance, taking in 
some sort, under a competent hand, all the forms and 
folds of sonority, proves a creative gift, even in the 
art of combining groups of chords; the shock of modu- 
lations, in appearance the most violent, passing into 
harmonic resolutions of incomparable sweetness. One 
is surprised that such an aggregation of notes, which 
seem to do violence to sound, should be a caress 
to the ear... . In ‘Zampa’ one runs through the 
entire gamut of sentiments and passions; all is 
contrast in that production at once masterly and 
charming, and in which the style of the musician 
is nevertheless an admirable unity.” We have 
now heard the critic and the eulogist speak, each 
representing a section of the musical public, to 
whom ‘ Zampa” submitted itself for judgment. As 
to the opinion of the present time, it can hardly be 
said actively to exist. ‘“‘Zampa” has not been heard 





|friends know their names. 


| justice, 


in England, we believe, since its production at the 
Gaiety theatre many years ago, and our concert- 
rooms have only the overture. But an opera so 
famous, about which every amateur has heard, and 
concerning which he knows something, can hardly 
have disappeared for ever. It will come up again 
some day and make the name of Hérold once nore 
familiar. 

With regard to the immediate results of ** Zanpa,” 
we take the following from Scudo’s Musiciers du 
Passé, du Présent, et de VAvénir. “*Zampa,’ fron its 
first appearance at the Ventadour, had not thesuc- 
cess which is commonly reported. More famethan 
cash—such was the moral of the comedy. In France 
and elsewhere Hérold’s renown grew, but he ganed 
little in fortune. It was only later that his music, 
however honourably received, became for the Pari- 
sian public an object of attraction. There are 
musicians who succeed during their lifetime; others 
see their star rise in the heavens only when they 
have reached the abode of Pluto. Halévy deac, it 
was everybody’s business to forget him. Of his 
numerous works it is doubtful if more than a few 
La Juive,’ which is 
better than nothing, endures at the Opéra, but 
not a note of ‘Guido et Ginevra,’ ‘Charles V1. 
‘Le Juif Errant,’ and ‘La Magicienne’ has stvr- 
vived. He left behind him the score of ‘ Noé’—who 
has troubled about it? Speak to men whom this 
matter concerns, and they will answer, like Louis 
XIV., ‘Otez-moi ce magot de devant les yeux?’ 
On the other hand, Hérold is, to-day, thought much 
of by all of us. If life neglected him sometimes, 
death did wonders in his favour.” 

A month after the production of ‘ Zampa,” 
Hérold’s connection with the Grand Opéra was 
broken off by the director, Dr. Véron, as a measure 
of economy. ‘The institution, though receiving a 
enormous annual allowance from the State, had been 
for a long time getting deeper and deeper into debt, 
till at last the time came for authoritative action of 
some sort. Under these circumstances, Véron was 
installed as director, with orders to adjust expendi- 
ture to revenue and restore the fortunes of the house. 
The Doctor, in taking the post, bound himself to 
respect the engagements entered into with artists by 
his predecessors, but it happened, in the case of 
Hérold, that his contract as maitre du chant was 
verbal and not committed to writing. Vcron at once 
seized ‘me opportunity to reduce expenses, and the 
maitre du chant received his dismissal. Heérold, how- 
ever, was not the man to put up with treatment of 
this kind. He promptly appealed to the courts of 
which took nine months to consider the 
matter, and then decided in his favour. The decree 
went forth that the first maitre du chant at the Opéra 
must be treated as a premier sujet, that there was an 
implied contract between Hérold and the institution, 
that the dismissed official must be reinstated fora 
term of ten years and a-half, at a salary of 5,000 
francs, and that the director must pay 3,750 francs 
as salary for the nine months of sen This, it 
must be admitted, was not exactly a feat of economy 
on the part of the illustrious Doctor, who took care 
not to say anything about it in the Memoirs which, 
some thirty years ago, all Europe read with amuse- 
ment. In justice to Véron, M. Jouvin points out 
that, though he was hard upon the maitre du chant, 
he could be considerate to the composer, and saved 
‘Le Pré aux Clercs” at a critical moment by lending 
one of his artists to take the place of a recalcitrant. 

Once more Hérold became concerned with the 
fortunes of the Opéra Comique, to which ‘ Zampa”’ 
did but temporary service. The director, Lubbert, 
was active and able, but, according to one witness, 
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the institution had fallen into hopeless decay, 
while the public avoided the Ventadour as a house 
which had become declass‘. Six months after 
“Zampa” the affairs of the theatre had reached a 
crisis, and again something had to be done on the 
principle of ‘‘kill or cure.” Lubbert then bethought 
him of a great work suited to the taste of the day— 
sombre in character and making a strong appeal to 
the imagination and emotions of the audience. ‘This 
was not opéra-comique by any means, but what could 
a poor director do? A man who has gone under 
water twice cannot afford to be particular as to the 
means of keeping himself afloat. Lubbert, in pursu- 
ance of his scheme, invited the co-operation of Scribe 
and Castil-Blaze, by one or both of whom the story 
of the notorious poisoner, Marquise de Brinvilliers, 
was selected for treatment. ‘len pieces of music had 
to be written for the drama, and, there being no time 
to spare, the task was divided among nine composers: 
Cherubini, Berton, Paér, Boieldieu, Auber, Carafa, 
Batton, Blangini, and Hérold. Of course the music 
was a mixture of styles, and as a musical play ‘“‘La 
Marquise de Brinvilliers”’ attracted only the curious. 
Neither did it succeed as adrama. TJ irst performed 
on October 31, 1831, it ran, if running can be spoken 
of in such a connection, till December g, when the 
house closed. M. Lubbert had shot his bolt, it 
missed, and there was no course open but to shut the 
doors. 

In January, 1832, the Ventadour re-opened with 
M. Laurent as director. He, too, was compelled to 
try drama, and he, too, failed: his tenancy of the un- 
fortunate theatre lasting six months only. What to 
do now for the poor Opéra Comique? Obviously, 
some said, to change the theatre, and this advice 
prevailed. A little theatre, the Nouveautés (now the 
Vaudeville), was taken, and there, in September, 1832, 
the second stage of France was set up with very few 
hopes and many fears. Apparently the institution 
was doomed, but there could be no harm in another 
struggle. Hérold at once began writing for it, and, 
in October, he and Scribe produced a little piece 
‘“‘La Médicine sans Medicin.” ‘This, however, was 
only a sop thrown toan impatient director clamorous 
for novelty. It answered the purpose, proved to be a 
success, and assisted in keeping the house open till 
the composer had finished an opera to be known as 
“Le Pré aux Clercs”’—a masterpiece destined to 
revive the faded glories of the Opéra Comique and 
complete the edifice of Hérold’s fame. 

(To be continued.) 


KEY COLOUR. 
By FRANZ GRu:NINGS. 
(Concluded from page 656, November, 1887.) 

On Wood-wind instruments differences in colour or 
timbre of notes run or group themselves very differ- 
ently to those on brass instruments, which proves 
again distinctly that Key Colour cannot be generalised. 


On any wood instrument the lowest note stands out | 


in richness against all the rest, as the sound emanates 
solely from the end opposite the mouthpiece (bel 
end), whereas with all other notes the direction of 
sound is divided between the bell end and some open 
lateral holes, whether they determine the length o 


the vibrating air column in producing fundamental | 


notes, or whether they are opened merely to help the 
division of the air column at one of the loops, neces- 
sary to produce with ease the harmonics or upper 
partials required. Again, the lowest octave stands 
out, all its notes being fundamental notes; the notes 
above are partials of those fundamental ones at higher | 
wind pressure. These may, as in brass instruments, | 
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| be produced as higher partials of lower fundamental 

or as lower partials of higher fundamental notes, 

with a very slight difference as to timbre; eg., ona 
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the latter being the way generally employ ed by 
opening in addition the 6 © ~_ hole, to form a loop 
e 
at one-fourth of the column of air employed. Double 
reed instruments, like oboe, Cor Anglais, and bassoon, 
are similar, but the latter two give further illustra- 
tions of what I said about the effect of additional 
resistance to overcome, when speaking about bends in 
cornet and trombone, as it will be found the peculiar 
character of Cor Anglais is more pronounced in notes 
where the vibrating air column reaches below the knee. 
| and on a bassoon the real “funny” notes are to be 
| found on the longjoint, owing mainly to the wind being 
| forced round that small acute angle at the bottom of 
|the butt. The single reed instrument, the clarinet, 
|is similar and differs at the same time, as unlike on 
the others, the second partial or octave of any 
/fundamental note will not speak, whereas with the 
| help of the thirteenth key (for a loop) the third partial 
or twelfth of any fundamental note is easily got; 
hence the fingering of the third partials (or twelfths) 
@ 


a) 
corresponds with that of their fundamentais— 
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|whereas on flute and double reed instruments the 
| fingering of the second partials (or octaves) corres- 
ponds with that of their fundamental notes, from 
| which it is clear that any distinctions between scales 
| based on the mixture of fundamental notes and lower 
| and higher partials on a clarinet, would widely differ 
from those on the other wood-wind instruments ; 
‘moreover, the character of a register, say the third 
partials (medium register), will be found to lie on a C 
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'clarinet from é on a B flat clarinet 
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ion an E flat clarinet from } ° when 
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measured by one pitch. Where then to look for 
| fixed or absolute Key Colour in wood-wind ? 
Of wind instruments not @ bouche, those without 
reservoir (or worked by direct hand pressure), such 
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as coacertinas in general, melodeons, and all kindred 
instruments, do not deserve much consideration, as 
they are, as arule, very imperfectly made and tuned 
(or rather, tuned out of tune); any piece will give a 
being of only ordinary sensitiveness the “ horrors,” 
whatever key the said character piece may be played 
in. Qn a so-called Celestial concertina, this effect 
is wHimsically multiplied, as each note is provided 
with two tongues, tuned with malice aforethought at 
a difference. I sincerely hope that the inventor had 
no authority for christening them thus, and that they 
are not shadows cast before coming events. I would 
except well made English concertinas ; but they need 
not be considered separately, as any performance on 
them is like a melody only, played on a harmonium 
with the expression stop drawn, as far as our dis- 
cussion is concerned. 

Of wind instruments with a reservoir, we have the 
harmonium and the organ. The harmonium without 
the éxpression stop resembles an organ, as the wind 
is forced evenly and equally through all open valves, 
steel springs acting on the reservoir. With the 
‘xpression stop pulled out deductions as to Key 
Colour would not be quite reliable, as the performer 
nay vary the wind pressure at will and might reverse 
vic Character of two keys by clever manipulation in 
biowing. No such deception would be possible on 
the organ, and here we have at last an instrument 
which would fully, clearly, and conclusively prove 
my views, were it not for a slight difference arising 
trom the impossibility of perfect tuning. Three 
agents are at work in organ playing: (1) a man at 
the back to pump air; (2) a man at the front to allow 
the said air to escape (more or less judiciously); but 
(3) the real player or motor lies on the top of the 
wind reservoir, an innate mass of lumps of pig iron 
and weights, supplying a constant and equal force 
to all notes whose valves are opened, whichever 
chords or scales they may belong to; major and 
minor keys are supplied alike; D flat receives the 
same treatment as C, whether in a Missa solemnis 
or in a Requiem; andthe result is, that all artificial 
scale colour is absent, leaving only Nature’s regular 
up and down gradation, corresponding with excitement 
and depression, as set forth in THE MusicaL TIMES 
of November, 1886, page 651. Any organist would, 
on a festive day, transpose a hymn which, on ordinary 
days, he played in A, instinctively and without hesi- 
tation (that is to say, if he can transpose) a semitone 
or a tone higher, and not a fourth lower to E, said to 
be the most brilliant key. On a mournful occasion 
any organist would just as naturally transpose the 
same hymn down to A flat or G; in fact, were the 
organist guided in the choice of key by the erratic 
characteristics laid down in some books instead of 
by his natural instinct, he might run the risk of a 
proposal being made by the congregation to have his 
cranium examined. 

A parallel or similarity between, say, piano and 
organ, as to Key Colour, is therefore out of the ques- 
tion; faulty construction, however, might bring it 
about, if, for instance, an organ builder bored the 
holes in the top of the wind chest unequally or out 
of proportion, that is to say, if he made the holes 
for the sharps smaller than those for every next 
higher natural. 

Now as to the slight discrepancy mentioned before. 
It is not the tuning in “equal temperament,” but the 
impossibility of accomplishing it to perfection, that 
-eaves a very slight chance of differences being 
observed even in the organ, by an extraordinary good 
and critical ear; but here again the difference in 
starting points between English and German tuners 
will .prove tat any possible deductions are not 
adherent to a fixed pitch. The former tune from C, 





the latter from A, and therefore slight but unavoid- 
able traces of the so-called “ wolf” in a given key on 
an organ tuned from C must be found in an organ 
tuned from A in a key a minor third lower. If in 
tuning an organ the distance of an octave could be 
divided as mathematically correct into twelve semi- 
tones as a foot measure is divided into twelve inches, 
all chance of scale colour would cease; ¢.g., all chords 
built up, say, out of a perfect fifth, a perfect fourth, 
and a major third, would be exactly alike in total and 
part intervals and consequent effect whichever note 
on the keyboard we may start from, whether it be 
C, G, C, E, or D flat, A flat, D flat, I’, or any other, 
the same as it would be immaterial from which inch- 
mark on a yard measure we start measuring seven, 
and five, and four inches from. 

How, then, have all those gushing effusions as to 
fixed characteristics in the various scales come about, 
when not two instruments can be measured with the 
sametape? Whensomeslight differenceinafew scales, 
caused through uneven force applied or through faulty 
tuning has been detected somewhere, the observer, I 
am afraid, has gone out of his way in search of more, and 
in many cases the wish to find something may have 
been the father of the thought of having found it. 
Such enthusiasts would get more satisfaction by 
setting to work the reverse way—namely, they might 
draw up an emotional list first, and then, with the 
help of a clever mechanic, have an instrument made 
in which the notes would group themselves into the 
various combinations calculated to make one feel 
inclined classically, royally, intensely melancholy, &c., 
“to order”! 

Having reviewed the different classes of instru- 


ments as regards timbre and distinctive qualities of 


notes inter se on the self-same instrument, we have 
found differences to exist on various instruments; but 
at the same time we have also seen that they widely 
differ as to location and grouping in the different 
classes, which makes it clear, I think, that it is non- 
sense to talk of key or scale colour or characteristics 
generally in music, and without mentioning always 
and in each case the particular sound-producer 
referred to. 

I had nearly forgotten an instrument of importance, 
because it may be considered the father of harmonium 
and organ, although it has preserved its archaic 
form and semi-barbarous character intact up to the 
present day; it is a band in itself, and so unique in 
every way that it cannot be classed with any other, 
and that anything and nothing may be deduced from it. 
I mean the bagpipes. It is unique in its construction, 
as, different to its offsprings, the squeezing process is 
performed in a more natural (con amore) manner by 
the arm, the Northumbrian using even both arms, the 
left to squeeze the feeder, the right to squeeze the 
reservoir. A kind of sentry’s walk seems to be 
necessary to assist manipulation, and that may be the 
reason that bagpipes are not or cannot be introduced 
in mounted regiments. Its effect is always very 
remarkable, as it allows of no half-heartedness 
amongst its hearers: as soon as the “ wail” 
makes the multitude aware of what is in store for 
them, they straightway divide into two very decided 
sections, the one whose ears are drawn (quite in a 
pastoral like manner) forward towards the sound 
producer, the other who looks for exits and return 
tickets. Strange to say, instead of introducing the 
instrument itself into the orchestra, composers have 
hitherto contented themselves with orchestral imita- 
tions (as in “‘ Dame Blanche,” “ Dinorah,” &c.); but 
the best of them are left far behind the original, which 
is inimitable; its notes do not form any diatonic scale 
whatever; one note lies in the neighbourhood of or F 
sharp, but is neither one nor the other. I am there- 
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fore at a complete loss how and whereabout to search 
for traces of Key Colour; perhaps some kind reader 
from across the border will give me a hint and a 
start. A Highland Concerto, or, to make up for lost 


time, a triple Concerto with orchestral accompani- | 


ments, would indeed be a novelty in every way. 
Rehearsal and tuning might be dispensed with, as no 
amount of them could make even the scales 
correspond; the soloists might keep in motion by 
pacing up and down the platform, and easily add 
the distance effects by occasional walks behind the 
chorus, the organ, or along the corridors. No doubt 
the peculiarities of such a combination, and the 
difficulty to appreciate the merits of the instrument, 


hitherto made composers shrink from undertaking | 


the difficult task; but now, that at last a national 
Scottish composer has arisen, we may perhaps look 
forward to the gap being filled up at an early date. 
Such a performance might supply abstract Key Colour 
advocates with very valuable additions 
characteristic vocabulary, and make them imagine 
that they stand on the brink of the millennium. 


MDLLE. JANKA WOHL’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LISZT.* 

Or the writing and making of books about Liszt 

there is no end. Few, however, have done justice to 


the subject or reflected credit on their compilers. To | 


the general run of these productions there have, for- 
tunately, been exceptions, and in that select category 
the volume recently put forth by Mdlle. Janka Wohl 
undoubtedly deserves to be ranked. This gifted lady 
had known Liszt from her childhood, and towards the 
close of his life acted for several years in the capacity 
of his private secretary. The intimate and special 
relationship which thus existed between her and 
Liszt afforded her opportunities which she has turned 
to good, but, let us add, to legitimate account in her 
*¢ Souvenirs d’une Compatriote,” of which an English 
translation has recently been issued by Messrs. Ward 
and Downey. She might obviously have made her 
pages a great deal more piquant had she so wished it, 
but her reserve has in no way impaired the attrac- 
tiveness and value of her work. Her aim has been to 
pourtray Liszt not en grande tenue, but as he appeared 
toan inner circle of tried friends; to record his views 
on art and literature, his estimates of eminent con- 
temporaries, and, without attempting fully to describe 


to their | 


|deep rooted in the soil; it is an emanation of the 
land, and is inseparable from its snows, its steppes, 
and from the way its sons look upon life and death.” 
The analogy between Russian works of art and their 
climate, with its long weary winters and short sudden 
summers, is worked out very happily in another 
passage. But as Mdlle. Wohl charmingly puts it, 
“no matter what chord was touched, one was sure to 
hear him vibrate.” As the sands of his life ran 
lower, he seemed to reach that ‘“ prophetic strain” 
which our own poet tells us is the outcome of long 
experience. A discussion of the ‘* Greville Memoirs ” 
led him to condemn such works as tending to destroy 
the fascination of the past which we love to idealise. 
He himseif had kept such a diary once for awhile, 
and stumbling on it years afterwards was horrified at 
‘its bitterness. ‘* Onlythe handwriting could convince 
|me that I had really written those unpardonable lines. 
| The blows fell thick under my pen, and the oddest 
thing‘is that these notes in no way expressed my 
opinion of men and things, nor did they coincide 
with my character. They were nothing but flashes 
of humour, of irony, of temper, or of enthusiasm, mad 
land ill-natured ideas which did not spare even. my 
| friends, and a résumé of trivialities, the importance of 
| which had been exaggerated by my contact with 
jthem... Memoirs written from day to day will 
, always give a more or less false idea of their author 
jand of the times they are supposed to describe. 
After this experience of my own I distrust these sort 
|of books; they are, as a rule, not nearly so true as 
jthey would have us believe. Greville was bilious, 
| fond of eating, and vindictive; and every time he got 
an attack of indigestion the world appeared to him 
under an aspect as false as it was unsightly.” 

| Few men of letters possessed the gift of summaris- 
|ing a character so concisely as Liszt. What can 
|be more pointed or picturesque than the following 
{comments on the career and character of Wagner: 
“ Waener the idolised, the friend of the King of 
Bavaria, in no way resembles the Wagner who 
knocked at my door at Weimar. Then he was a man 
driven to bay, a Christopher Columbus in despair, 
'who had seen and touched this new world which 
|nobody would believe existed. He carried the 
treasures of it in his brain and he was looked upon 
as amadman. His inspiration was contagious and 
/he had an unequalled power of making fanatics. He 
was a born reformer and neither blood nor fire would 
/ have daunted him. Still, there never was a man who 





his individualitvy—a task she compares to that of | worked against his own chances in the way Wagner 
trying to reflect the universe in a drop of water—to did. His genius triumphed, so to speak, in his own 
illustrate some of its more salient traits by charac- ; despite, for nobody put so many spokes in his wheels 
teristic acts and sayings. Into the irregularities of |as Kichard Wagner.” Again, in regard to Wagner's 
his life she has no morbid desire to pry, nor does her | abuse of his prosperity, Liszt remarked, “in the matter 
veneration lead her to palliate them as ‘noble | of glory, Wagner had fasted almost continuously for 
antinomianisms.” [xceptional himself, he always | thirty years. Now fasting weakens, and when glory 
created exceptional surroundings ; in fact, the ascen- | at last did come to him, not drop by drop like te 
dancy that he exerted over his fellow men and women other mortals, but in a flood, he was not strong 
was, in her opinion, that of an unconscious sorcerer, | enough to receive it calmly.”’ So elsewhere, in deal- 
who often suffered from the effects of his own magic. | ing with the same topic, he said: “ When the grand 

The reader of these pages cannot fail to be struck | reaction in his destiny suddenly took place, and the 
at the remarkable acuteness of Liszt's insight in| King of Bavaria sent for him, Wagner must have 
matters outside his own immediate province. The} thought himself mocked by a dream. Cinderella’s 
sudden fermentation of the Russian intellect had a! godmother had come to life again for his benefit. . . . 
great attraction for him, and his views as to the future |]f he had himself created a Mzcenas on his own 


of Russian art and literature are expressed in language 
of the greatest felicity. ‘ Russia,” he said, in the 
course of a conversation with Mdlle. Wohl, ‘has 
more intellectual horizons still to discover than 


lines, he could not have succeeded better. I believe 
the fatal influence was reciprocal. On the one side 
the caprices of Wagner would have drained the 
treasures of Golconda, on the other the King’s freaks 


lands to explore.” And again, “their originality is}egged on the schemes of Wagner. They spurred 


each other on and worked miracles.” 





‘on Yee et sree d’une Compatriote.” Liszt’s views on the encouragement which govern- 
ohl. (Paris: Paul Ollendorff.) : . sf a e . . 66 hh 
“ Francois Liszt. Re-:ollections ¢f a Compatriot.’’ Translated from i Ment should give to art are worth quoting : Phe 


the French of Janka Wohl, by B. Peytoa Ward. (Ward and Downey.)} Opera, the only musical institution seriously anc 
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effectively subsidised, in no way gives composers of 


other kinds the necessary emulation. So their 
works, together with their genius—if they have any— 
remain in their portfolios in face of the difficulties, 
often insurmountable, they meet with in getting 
themselves heard. ‘And without emulation there 
is no art,’ says Schumann. ... The philharmonic 
societies are insufficient, for they must in their own 
interests cater for the public taste. From time to 
time they timidly hazard a novelty, never showing 
the courage to repeat it if, at the first representation, 
it does not succeed in captivating the audience. 
Schumann used to get furious if any one said ‘ This 
was a success: this was not.’ ‘As if there was 
nothing more important than pleasing people!’ he 
used to say... . People generally forget that many 
works, and often the best, need to be thoroughly 
understood in order to be appreciated. That is why, 


when I hear a first performance, I always feel as if 


I was present when sentence was being passed ina 
criminal court.’ 

Another point on which Liszt's opinion will be 
heard with interest is the decadence of the art of | 
singing. In reply to an enquiring friead, he declared | 
that ** The quality of voices has de steriorated, or 
rather, talent is not so conscientious! ly trained ‘and | 
cultivated as formerly. The arts also have their | 
lowering season : that of exceptional voices seems | 


opera, as in private life I often think, at Rome pie: 
Weimar, that the arts, by becoming general, lose 
their intensity. The whole style of playing has 
changed—the dash of the old days has gone; people 
are interested in too many things. 
‘poetry of aristocratic drawing-rooms,’ as Chopin 
called the manner of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
no longer exists. It was the amateurs who were the | 
chief ornaments of the salons, those forcing-houses of 
art. What a crowd of amateurs there were from 


1830 to 1850, whose talent could well be matched ! 


with that of the artists of the first flight! What 
music we heard in Paris, Geneva, and Milan; music | 
of dilettanti, against which we ‘in the profession’ 


had little chance! And particularly the ladies: the! 


Comtesses Samoyloff, Potocka, Jamaglio, and many 
others of more recent date, whose superb voices, 
cultivated for pleasure, would nowadays be worth 
fortunes. Julia Samoyloff was a nightingale. In no 
other voice have I found that incomparable quality 
of tone.” 

The passages we have quoted, and many others, | 
help one to realise the justice of George Eliot's 
remark that Liszt’s conversation was delightful, and 
that no one could tell a story so well. Indeed, the 
references to him in her letters, written from Weimar 
in 1854, are quite effusive in their admiration. She 
notices, amongst other things, the originality and 
point of his replies. He played for her, and for the 
first time in her life she witnessed a real inspiration. 
‘There was nothing strange or immoderate in his 
attitude. He handled the instrument with ease and 
quietness. His lips were closed, his head a little 
thrown back, and his face looked simply sublime. 
Vhen the music expressed rapture, a sweet smile 
wandered over his lips like a sunbeam on the water. 
When triumph was the keynote, his nostrils dis- 
tended and a heavenly light seemed to play on his 
features. Nothing small or artificial came to spoil 
the picture. Why didn't Ary Scheffer paint him at 
such a time, instead of representing him in the form 
of one of the three magi? And yet Scheffer's picture 
is a grand conception.” 

Of George Eliot, on the other hand, Liszt had a 
high opinion. Plain though she was, he admits that 
she had ‘du charme.” ‘She seemed to absorb like a 


That certain | 


sponge everything she saw and heard. Her long 
ill-favoured tace assumed an expression of attention 
so rapt that it became positively interesting.” 

Liszt, as is well known, shone in the art of repartee, 
which was seldom bitter except when his dignity as 
an artist was assailed. Ata Court soirée the Czar 
began talking loudly during his performance. ‘All 
of a sudden Liszt stopped dead, and left the piano. 
The Czar was puzzled, and approaching the master, 
said to him, ‘Why have you stopped playing?’ 
‘When the Emperor speaks one ought to be silent,’ 
was the Machiavellian answer of the wounded artist.”’ 
When the Princess Metternich asked him, in the 
presence of a great many people, “Is business pretty 
good, Doctor?” he replied, “ It is only bankers and 
diplomatists who do a good business.” Once at 
Florence a lady of rank, renowned for her eccen- 
tricity, suddenly assailed him as follows: ‘*Can you 
tell me, Mr. Canon, what were the names of the sons 
and daughters of Job?” At these words consterna 
tion appeared on the faces of all. but the master. 
‘in no wise embarrassed, drew himself up, and said: 

‘* Madam, do you wish me to skate? I assure you | 
am not a skater.” It must not be implied from this 
jthat Liszt was ashamed of his cloth. Var from it. 
| He was most rigorous and exact in the performance 
of all religious duties, and the intimate terms on 
which he associated with the prese nt — and his 





are quite see to negative su a an assump tion. 
Just as Liszt was a universal favourite with 
| musicians, so he had the gift of enjoying intellectual 
| intercourse with thinkers of every shade. Person- 
ally he seems to have been proof against all assault: 
(on his faith. ‘‘ His soul,” says Mdlie. Wohl, ‘* seemed 
|like a diamond which the rust of doubt could never 
|tarnish. The sacred fire which animated him brought 
{him so near to his divine origin that no philosophy 
could alter the intuition which drew him towards the 
Eternal.” 

| The relations which prevailed between Liszt and 
(his mother-country are treated in very interesting 
|fashion by Mdlle. Wohl. Reared in a German-speak- 
ing district of Hungary, and transplanted in child- 
|hood to Paris, he never learnt to speak his native 
tongue. Hence the jealous and spiteful attacks 
made on one who, in a hundred practical ways. 
| proved himself a devoted patriot. As Mdlle. Woh! 
isays, she only needed to hear him play one of his 
| Hungarian Rhapsodies to be convinced that he 
was ‘* blood of our blood, and that if his lips did not 
| speak our language his soul spoke it all the better.’ 
His benevolence, which was proverbial, and which he 
concealed as carefully as ii it had been a crime, was 
constantly exercised for the benefit of struggling 
| compatriots. But in his generosity Liszt was a true 
cosmopolitan. His own rose-strewn path had only 
made him the more capable of sympathising with 
those who had found the road to fame arduous and 
thorny. His favourite pupils were of all nationalities 
—Russian, Hungarian, French. German, and English. 
This wide range of sympathy had its drawbacks as 
well as its advantages. ‘“ Liszt,” as his present 
biographer writes, ‘‘ was not intended for a domestic 
life. His hearth was the world, and he found his 
home in the altars which were raised to him wherever 
he set his foot. The incense which was burned 
around him rendered him incapable of appreciating 
for long the sweet pleasures of a home, the monotony 
of which would soon have bored him.” It was a 
favourite saving of his that ‘the soul of an artist 
ought to be like a lonely rock, surrounded and often 
buried beneath the waves, but, in spite of that, 
immovable.” And yet, according to Mdlle Wohl, it 
was the imperious desire to mingle once more in the 
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mid-current of life which drove him, at the close of 
his life, to revisit the scenes of his former triumphs. 
The bourgeois atmosphere of Buda-Pesth bored him, 
the oriental dolce far niente of his compatriots was 
worse even than the assiduities of the clan of Leo- 
Hunter. In fact, Liszt was at home in Hungary, and 
his restless spirit yearned to escape once more from 
such tranquil domesticity. And so “ for one last 
time he put on the purple of his glory and then 
expired amid the iridescent fires of a gorgeous 
sunset.” 


A New terror for seafaring men is looming in the 
distance. We do not mean that the questions put to 
young candidates for the navy are likely to be so 
searching in the future that few aspirants for a “life 
on the ocean wave”’ can hope to pass the ordeal, but 
that a subject hitherto unconnected with nautical 
affairs may be included in the list already sufficiently 
severe to tax the powers of the bravest. We know 
that the ‘‘eye test’? is an important item at these 
examinations, but to this it is now proposed to add 
the ‘ear test.” A correspondent of the Globe, 
complaining thatthe foghorn, as at present constituted, 
emits sounds “ hardly of the quality which a musician 
would approve,” suggests that its utterances might 
be made intelligible by being so arranged as to form 
the common chord (CE GC). The * dominant (G),” 
he says, ‘*might intimate that the vessel was steering 
to the north; G C that she was bearing eastward ; 
GCE that she was making for the west; and GC 
E C that she was going south.” We can scarcely 
imagine that for the carrying out of this idea it would 
be essential that sailors should trouble themselves 
about the meaning of a ‘*common chord” or a 
**dominant,” but it would be awkward indeed if, in 
the excitement of a fog, a question should arise as to 
which was the true signal given. G C, for example, 
means that a vessel is steering to the east, but the 
addition of the final E that she is going westward ; 
and if this note were heard by some and not by 
others, it might lead to something more disastrous 
than a collision of opinion. Again, either from the 
fault of the instrument or the performer, it might 
sometimes happen that the required sound could not 
be produced. Most of us know the story of the 
conductor of a theatrical band who, on being told by 
a member of the orchestra that there was a note in the 
oboe part which he could not play, shouted out “ Never 
mind, sir, play a note that you caz play.”’ The ears of 
a few might certainly be offended by such a proceeding 
on the part of an oboe performer at a country theatre ; 
but the lives of hundreds might be sacrificed by a 
similar action on the part of a fozhorn performer at 
sea. 


Tue noble and distinguished art exercised by the 
*“claque’’ in France and elsewhere takes a less 
dignified form in London. In Paris the whole force 
is organised in a business-like way, and the several 
professors find special occupations according to 
their talents. There are the ‘ bisseurs,” or those 
whose duty it is to demand repetitions ; there are 
the “rieurs,” the laughers, whose business it is to 
titter in specified places, or to break out into noisy 
guffaws as occasion requires; there are the 
**pleureurs,” who drop the briny tear, or shake the 
manly bosom with the bursting sob, and other sub- 
sections of the emotions, all evidences of an artistic 
division of labour. The occupation is recognised by 
performers, managers, and authors, and provided for 
accordingly. In London, where the “ profession” 
has no organisation at presen’, it would appear as 
though a few enterprising creatures were desirous of 





introducing a similar custom in places of entertain- 
ment. Unfortunately, they have not laid their plans 
with any degree of taste and judgment like their 
Gallic prototypes. They have no * bureau” where 
these matters can be amicably settled beforehand, 
and where the “receptions” can be provided for 
according to a definite plan, and their own *‘ douceur,” 
their ‘‘ sweetener,” agreed upon. Our metropolitan 
reformers wait at stage doors with doubled fists and 
thick sticks ready to employ either or both upon the 
persons who decline their services. Their plan is 
inartistic, and although it bears the pretty and 
poetical name of “ chirruping,”’ suggestive of the 
feathered warblers of the grove, it is apt to cause the 
“chirrupers” to be deprived of their liberty for a 
time. In the intervals of rest between the period of 
practical geological studies and the disintegration ot 
tarred rope, occupations suggested and enforced by 
a benign legislation, the *‘chirruper’’ may reflect 
upon the disadvantages of improperly developed 
schemes of encouragement for the benefit of artistic 
designs and expositions of talents, so as to enforce 
their acceptance by other means than the “ argu- 
mentum ad baculinum.” 


From Paris we hear of oratorio performances in 
that city, with ‘appropriate costumes and scenery,” 
Haydn's * Creation,” and Gounod’s * Tobias ” being 
mentioned as amongst the compositions selected for 
representation. Without stopping to inquire what 
may be considered “appropriate costumes and 
scenery’ for the first-named work, we cannot but 
record our conviction that, both in an artistic and 
religious sense, such performances are a fatal mis- 
take. We believe, and indeed have already stated 
our belief in these columns, that the ‘dramatic 
oratorio” is gradually gaining favour, even with 
English audiences—as may be fully evidenced by 
the success of Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon” and 
Cowen’s ‘“ Ruth ’—but a “ dramatic oratorio” is 
merely a sacred composition for voices and orches- 
tra, moulded in a “dramatic,” instead of what may 
be termed an “epic,” form. Place such a work 
upon the stage, with the accessories of scenery and 
dresses, and the true intention of the composer is 
utterly defeated; for the events and localities he has 
striven to suggest by the powerful aid of music 
become themselves the primary attraction, the 
musical colouring being merely accepted as accom- 
panying and intensifying the action. In addition to 
this, it may be urged that the religious feeling, which 
it should be the aim of all oratorios to glorify, 
becomes lowered by association with the stage and 
its surroundings; the bodily presentation of scriptural 
personages being only suited for an audience incap- 
able of appreciating music in its highest form. So 
far from being a step in advance, then, the perform- 
ance of an oratorio upon the stage is unquestionably 
a step backwards; for however effective it may prove 
as a sacred drama, it is a tacit acknowledgment 
either of the weakness of the music or of those 
before whom it is submitted for judgment. 


Musica matters have been selected for comment 
and illustration in certain of the pictorial monthly 
publications. The last two monthly numbers of 
Scribner's Magazine have contained some interesting 
articles by Mr. William I’. Apthorp on the subject of 
‘¢ Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moscheles,” selected from 
a remarkable collection of manuscripts in the pos- 
session of Felix, the son of Ignace Moscheles, the 
composer, pianist, and most valued friend of Men- 
delssohn. Many of these letters disclose Mendels- 
sohn’s private views of certain musicians, his con- 
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temporaries, and if they are less flattering than might 
have been expected from one who was nothing if not 
polite and courteous in a general way, it may be 
assumed that they are none the less sincere. The 
letters, which exhibit other characteristic qualities 
of the great composer, his love of fun, his wit and 
humour, were doubtless never intended to be seen by 
others than those to whom they were addressed; they 





are illustrated by portraits of Mendelssohn and fac- 
similes of many of his pencil and pen-and-ink 
drawings, together with other portraits and views. 
In the Century Magazine for March is an article on 
“Some Pupils of Liszt,” which will be read with 
interest because of the references to the master rather 
than for its literary style or value as an important 
contribution to artistic knowledge. There are some 
very fine and life-like portraits of Liszt and of some 
of his pupils—Eugene d’Albert, Arthur [riedhein, 
Alexander Siloti, Alfred Reisenhauer, and Adéle aus 
der Ohe. None of these portraits, it is hoped, do 
justice to the originals, for in neither of them is there 
any trace of that intelligence which might be looked 
for in those which have been selected as typical and 
favoured pupils of the great Abbé Liszt. 


In connection with the plea in defence of musical 
quotations advanced by Mr. Corder, in the note pre- 
fixed to the text of his “* Melodrama,” performed at 
the Crystal Palace on the roth ult., it may not be 
amiss to quote a few sentences bearing on the subject 
from a novel recently published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
entitled the ‘‘New Judgment of Paris,” by Philip 
Lafargue: ‘Some think,” continued Trevor, in his 
fantastic vein, ‘that all the good tunes have been 
written, just as all the good things have been said. 
So possibly the music of the future will be, like much 
of our literature, a music of allusion. And just as a 
single page of a modern essay may carry us athwart 
the poets, from Homer to Browning, and Isaiah to 
Swinburne, so perhaps the symphonic exercise of the 
next century will here call up the ghost of Palestrina, 
there the shade of Berlioz, with mementoes of Offen- 
bach and Sullivan thrown in as graces.” (Vol. I., p. 46). 
This is not a bad reductio ad absurduin of Mr. Corder’s 
contention. The great difficulty is that composers 
have no device for making it clear during the repre- 
sentation of their works, as men of letters have during 
the reading of theirs, that such and such a passage is 
a quotation and not an original thought. 





Tue educational world has sustained a loss in the 
death of Edward Thring, late head master of Upping- 
ham Grammar School, to which office he was 
appointed in September, 1853. Under his rule music 





and art formed prominent features in his scholars’ 
education. He employed six professors to instruct | 
the boys in the playing of various instruments, and | 
all such of the scholars as were able sang in the 
school choir. Quartets were given once a month 
during the winter terms, and at the School Concerts | 
the talent of the school was supported by the assist- 
ance of such artists as Joachim and Ludwig. He 
believed thoroughly in the refining and elevating 
character of music as an element of education, 
though he was not a musician himself, and the 
power of distinguishing one melody from another was 
scarcely even rudimentary in him. 





THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Musicians will remember the extraordinary sensation 
caused by Verdi's ‘* Manzoni” Requiem, when produced 
under the composer's direction in 1875. This was before 








the London public had become familiar with the most 


daring and ambitious works of Berlioz, and the intensely 
dramatic nature of the music and the novel and picturesque 
orchestration fascinated listeners, aided as the effect was 
by a quartet of soloists unapproachable for excellence. 
But the excitement was too great to last; critics of the old 
school shook their heads at the Requiem and refused to 
regard it save through the spectacles of English prejudice, 
and it would seem that the bulk of oratorio lovers found it 
too highly seasoned for their palates, for after a few per- 
formances to lessening audiences it disappeared from the 
Albert Hall Society’s repertory from 1881 until the present 
year. Nor did the revival on the Sth ult. excite much 
interest, the audience being considerably below the average 
in point of numbers. And yet, if we make allowance for the 
too theatrical tone of certain portions of Verdi’s Mass, 
enough of beauty and exquisite poetic feeling remain to 
compel impartial musicians to regard the work with 
admiration and to respect it as the utterance of an original 
if not very profound musical thinker. The simple pathos 
of the ‘‘Agnus Dei,” for example, appeals more to the 
heart than many an elaborate contrapuntal movement, and 
we do not think the * Manzoni’’ Requiem will be consigned 
to oblivion in this country, though it may not be heard, for a 
time at least, at frequent intervals. Of the performance 
now under consideration it may be said that, so far as 
regards the choir, it was well-nigh perfect. The ‘ Sanctus” 
is one of the weakest numbers in the work, but it was sung 
with such precision and power as to rouse a somewhat 
apathetic audience from its lethargy, and Mr. Barnby un- 
advisedly granted an encore. Mr. Lloyd alone among the 
soloists gave perfect satisfaction. Miss Anna Williams 
should not be subjected to criticism, as she undertook the 
soprano part at very short notice, and Madame Belle Cole 
and Mr. Bridson sang carefully; but it is impossible to 
deny that music of this class needs Italian declamation and 
fervour for the due realisation of the composer’s ideas. 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


Dr. MAckenzir’s Oratorio the ‘* Rose of Sharon” was, 
on the the 13th ult., again placed before the London public, 
under the composer’s direction. Again, also, a large gather- 
ing of amateurs heard it, and, once more, the prevailing 
sentiments appeared to be pleasure and admiration. It is 
scarcely rash to assert that those feelings were experienced 
in a measure greater than on previous occasions when the 
work has been given—a result due not to any material 
difference of rendering, but rather to increased familiarity 
with and clearer perception of an Oratorio which, in some 
of its aspects, is uncommon and, therefore, to musical 
Englishmen doubtful. Though there are many classic 
precedents for the elaborate dramatic structure of the book, 
they are found far back beyond the point where modern 
oratorio begins. The secular element in the story, even 
with its parabolic application recognised, probably strikes 
many conservative amateurs as open to question, while in 
the musical treatment of the libretto precedent is so far 
neglected that the average frequenter of Oratorio Concerts 
may be forgiven for taking up an attitude of hesitation. 
The remedy for all this is one resorted to by horsemen 
when the animal beneath them shies at a strange object. 
As the rider makes his steed look quietly at the cause ol 
alarm and see that no ground for fear exists, so a proper 
appreciation of the ‘* Rose of Sharon”? must be brought 


| about by placing the work before the public till the novelty 


in it has worn away. That done, we anticipate great and 
lasting popularity for an Oratorio crowded with musical 
beauties, and in various respects adapted to serve as a guide 
to those who would place the sacred musical epic 
in harmony with the taste of the day. It is yet too 
early for an expression of opinion as to the place which the 
“* Rose of Sharon” will definitely take among its kind, but 
all considerations indicate one of high importance and 
commanding influence. Already progress to that end has 
begun. The fashion set in Dr. Mackenzie’s work is tha 
followed in Mr. Cowen’s ‘“ Ruth,” and we are strongly dis- 
posed to think that few oratorios will, for a long time to 
come, be constructed on any other lines. Upon the inhe- 
rent qualities of the work it would be easy to write at 
length. We might discuss, for example, the exceeding 
interest and charm of the story, into the scope of which 
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come vine-dressers and princes, vineyards and palaces, the 
trooping of labourers to work and stately processions to 
the Temple; the lilies of the field and ‘ Solomon in all his 
glory.” In like manner, much could be said about the 
music-compelling Biblical poetry; and far more re- 
garding the mingled delicacy and strength with which 
Dr. Mackenzie has treated his subject, while never 
degenerating into the conventional and commonplace. 
Especially might it be noted that the composer has 
adjusted with great skill the somewhat contlicting claims 
of vocal music and the ‘symphonic orchestra,” giving 
each its due share, and working both in happy harmony to 
the best possible end. An Oratorio thus distinguished by 
sterling qualities is bound to make its way, and to do so 
the more rapidly as public taste moves towards the 
advanced standpoint which the composer occupies. 

The performance referred to above was quite satisfactory. 
Band and chorus discharged their task well, appearing 
to conspicuous advantage throughout the long-extended 
procession music, the heavy exactions of which were 
handsomely met. Perhaps the greatest success of the 
orchestra was made in the intermezzo, entitled “ Spring 
Morning on Lebanon,” all the delicate beauty of which 
appeared ‘without spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.”’ Miss Nordica appeared to be nervous at the outset 
and scarcely did herself justice. When the natural feeling 
abated, she sang the music of the Sulamite with equal 
charm and skill—unaffected expression being conjoined 


with technical excellence. Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, | 
and Mr. Santley answered respectively for the Attendant, | 


the Beloved, and Solomon, the two gentlemen proving that 
the parts they created at Norwich four years ago are 
theirs still by right of consummate art. Mr. Lloyd was 
particularly happy, and his delivery of the beautiful solo 
‘For lo! the winter is passed,” cannot readily be forgotten. 


The audience were frequent and hearty in applause through- | 


out the evening ; Dr. Mackenzie, who conducted admirably, 
coming in for a large share of honour. 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Ir must be admitted to the credit of this Society that 
in the season just ended due regard has been paid to the 
claims of modern art. The universally acknowledged 





masterpieces of oratorio have received their customary | 
attention, of course, but by their side have been placed | 


some of the latest novelties in the domain of sacred music. 
At the first Concert Signor Bottesini’s “ The Garden of 


Olivet ” was presented, and the last, which took place on | 


the 27th ult., consisted of a far more important work, Mr. 
Cowen’s *‘ Ruth.” This was the third performance in 
London of the Oratorio, including that at the Crystal Palace, 
so that it has now been fairly placed before amateurs. 


That their verdict is, on the whole, highly favourable, there | 


is no reason to doubt; music so full of charm and variety 
could not fail to please, and very few can refuse to admit 
that the composer has treated his theme in the right spirit. 
It cannot be too firmly re-asserted that the story of ‘ Ruth” 
is pastoral and idyllic rather than essentially religious, and 
if Mr. Cowen had thrown his choruses into fugal form, he 
might indeed have proved his mastery of science, but he 
would have laid himself open to the charge of pedantry. 
Where breadth and majesty were needed he has risen to 
the occasion. There are few more telling modern choruses 
than “ The Lord said, I will send a famine,” and if it be a 
fault that the display of counterpoint is modest, the same 
objection will apply to Mendelssohn’s ‘ Thanks be to God.” 
Perfect unanimity of course reigns as to the beauty of the 
airs and the treatment of the quieter episodes, such as the 
evening scene in the harvest field, and we feel assured that 
music such as this will live, at any rate until it is eclipsed 
by something of even greater worth from the same pen. 
The performance was, upon the whole, very commend- 
able, although not by any means perfect. Three of 
the soloists-Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills—resumed their original parts, and Miss 
Anna Williams has rarely sung better than she did in 
the sympathetic music allotted to the principal character. 
The choruses were rendered with more vigour than refine- 
ment, but the more important numbers came out remark- 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

TuIs ancient institution opened its seventy-sixth cam- 
paign on the 15th ult. and took the field in good form, 
with a capital plan of operations and a new and energetic 
commander-in-chief, who had won his spurs under other 
flags. ‘This time it will not be said that the Philharmonic 
plods along in the old ways, which is the usual term of 
reproach for performing more or less exclusively the 
greatest masterpieces of art. Novelty appears to be the 
order of the season, and some of the most famous musicians 
of the Continent are under engagement to bring themselves 
and their works for the judgment of our amateurs. 

The event of the first Concert was Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
début as Conductor. The new bdton wielder had a cordial 
reception, for it seems to be everywhere recognised that the 
emblem of authority could not easily have fallen into hands 
more worthy of it. Our own opinion, therefore, need not 
be expressed with the amplitude which might be necessary 
were the matter one of contention. Enough that we share 
public confidence in Mr. Cowen’s fitness, and a general 
hope of satisfactory results. Next in importance to the 
assumption of office by the Philharmonic chef d’orchestre 
was the appearance of Madame Schumann, who played the 
solo part in Chopin’s F minor Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, and also accompanied Miss Lehmann in two of 
Robert Schumann’s songs. The venerable artist, for whose 
sake the Hall was densely crowded, had an enthusiastic 
reception, for which her magnificent playing was the 
most fitting acknowledgment. It seemed to us that 
she threw quite a new light upon Chopin’s work, which, 
as generally rendered, produces the effect of a piece 
lof mosaic work, wanting a large and general design. 
|In Madame Schumann’s hands the pianoforte part 
appeared in its true character, not wanting cohesive- 
ness, or a dignity which the elaborate embellishments 
were never intended to hide. This was specially re- 
markable in the slow movement, no longer an aimless 
wander about the keys, but a clearly-defined progress 
resulting in a definite and beautiful result. The audience 
were moved to absolute enthusiasm by Madame Schumann’s 
spendid interpretive feat, and, we should say, quite forgot to 
notice the poverty of Chopin’s instrumentation. A Suite for 
small orchestra, made up by Gevaert from the dance move- 
ments in Rameau’s * Castor et Pollux” also contributed to 
the interest of the Concert. The French composer is now 
' well-nigh banished from opera and concert, but when such 
an example of his art as this comes to be played we are able 
| to understand the commanding position he occupied while 

living and for some years after his death. It may be said 

|of all the members of the ‘“‘ Suite” that they are quaintly 
|charming. Some of them are much more than that, and, 
within their limited scope, express thoughts of power in 
commanding style. Yet another novelty claimed attention, 
and received the full measure due to Professor Stanford’s 
very impressive and masterly Prelude to ‘‘ Gidipus Rex,” as 
performed at Cambridge in November last. The composer 
conducted his own music, and a capital performance made 
plain alike the structure and purpose of a work which will 
bear the closest examination. Whether regarded as an 
example of workmanship or for its bearing upon the drama, 
no other verdict is possible than that here we have music 
in one of its highest manifestations. This is warm praise 
and so intended without the smallest reserve. The more 
familiar features in the first Philharmonic programme were 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor and the Overture to 
“ Tannhauser.” 

At the second Concert, on the 22nd ult., there were more 
novelties—plenty of them; that is to say, out of eight works 
in the programme, four were marked “ first time in London,” 
or ‘first time in England.” We will glance at them in 
order of performance, and, first, at a Symphony in G, by 
Haydn. This is one of a set of six belonging to the 
earliest period (1759-1766) of Haydn’s career as a writer of 
symphonies. With its companions, it seems to have been 
| published recently, as a thing previously unknown, and all 
| lovers of a good old master now hope that the remaining 
| five will soon come to a hearing. Their merits, when com- 
| pared with Haydn’s later works of the same kind, may not 
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movement, for which alone the entire composition deserves 
performance. We refer to the Adagio—an effusion of 
remarkable beauty and originality, in which there is an 
attempt to combine a cadence for the violins in two parts 
with the ordinary form. The other movements, while 
having ** Haydn” writ large all over them, contain nothing 
specially worthy of note. Both the second novelty and the 
third were from the pen of M. Tschaikowsky the Russian 
composer, who, being on the wander in Western Europe 
(thanks to a travelling pension lately bestowed upon 
him by the artistically enlightened government of his 
native land), came over to London and_ conducted 
their performance. M. Tschaikowsky, as amateurs well 
know, is the author of a large number of important 
works, although he devoted himself to music some- 
what late. For the best of these we might naturally 
have looked under the circumstances of his début in 
England; but, for some reason or other, the composer pre- 
ferred to bring a Serenade in four movements for strings, 
and atheme with variations taken from a Suite in G major, 
of which it is the Finale. He caused these to be performed 
in Paris as wellas London, from which it may be inferred 
that they are specially representative. Value of some kind 
they undoubtedly have. The Serenade comprises an 
interesting Allegro in sonatina form; a very pretty Waltz, 
an Adagio full of earnest and expressive elegiac strains, and 
a I’'inale constructed upon a rollicking and simple Russian 
air. All the movements are distinguished by skilful work- 
manship and the faculty of turning the means employed 
to full account. As much may be said of the Suite move- 
ment, laid out for a large orchestra, from which contrasted 
groups of instruments are taken for use in the variations, 
and employed with good effect. But while recognising the 
merits of M, Tschaikowsky’s selections, we venture to hope 
that they are not the best works in his catalogue. Amateurs 
would have preferred music of greater pretence, and in 
character adapted to allow a comparison between the 
Russian master and his contemporaries on the ground of 
the highest art. The Philharmonic audience, however, 
did not permit any consideration of this sort to affect the 
cordiality with which they received M. Tschaikowsky, or 
their sympathetic attitude towards the works actually 
presented. Loth composer and works were applauded far 
beyond the limit of merely courteous approbation. The 
fourth novelty was Svendsen’s second Norwegian Rhap- 
sody—an interesting piece, slight in texture, but sonorous 
and animated. Among other pieces in the programme 
were Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, finely and sympa- 
thetically played by M. Ondricek, and two songs con- 
tributed in a satisfactory manner by Miss Eleanor Rees. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Vr have now to chronicle the two final performances of 
Mr. Henschel’s enterprise, which took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 29, and Tuesday evening, the 6th ult. 
On the former occasion there was an excellent audience, 
Becthoven’s Pastoral Symphony being probably the main 
attraction. So far as regards orchestral works, the ultra- 
conservatism of the public is as marked as ever. Liszt's 
extraordinary ‘* Todtentanz’ for pianoforte and orchestra 
was repeated, probably at the request of the Princess of 
Wales, who arrived during the performance of Mendelssohn's 
Overture ‘* Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” and had the 
good taste not to take her seat until its conclusion. Mr. 
l'rits Hartvigson was of course again the executant in 
Liszt’s work. The delicious Duo-Nocturne from Berlioz’s 
** Béatrice et Benedict’? was sung with the utmost charm 
of style by Mrs. Henschel and Miss Marguerite Hall, and 
Wagner's Overture to * The Flying Dutchman ” concluded 
the Concert. 

If only out of gratitude to Mr. Henschel, musical enthu- 
siasts should have mustered strongly at the last Concert ; 
but apart from this the programme contained two works 
which should have aroused considerable interest. The fact 
however remains that St. James’s Hall was little more than 
half full, and at such a condition of things those who have 
the greatest faith in our art progress may well be astonished. 
Leaving unpleasant reflections for the moment, we will 
pass to the consideration of the Concert. the most important 





feature of which was Mr. Cowen’s Symphony in F (No. 5), 
conducted by the composer. ‘This work was produced at 
Cambridge on June g last, and a few days later was performed 
at the Richter Concerts, our first impressions being fully 
recorded in the July number of Tut Musicat Times. A 
further hearing not only serves to confirm what was then 
said concerning the lofty character of the Symphony, but 
reveals a number of beauties hitherto unsuspected. Unques- 
tionably in his fifth Symphony Mr. Cowen has taken higher 
ground than in any of its predecessors, the Scandinavian not 
excepted. Unfortunately, the charming and _fairylike 
Allegretto which does duty for a Scherzo was badly 
played, but with this exception the performance was 
fairly good, and Mr. Cowen was recalled to the plat- 
form at the close. The next item in the programme 
was Liszt’s Symphonic Poem * Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo,” 
which had only been performed but once before in 
London—namely, at one of the Wagner Society’s Concerts 
nearly fifteen years ago. This neglect is somewhat 
surprising, for, on the whole, the work is more acceptable to 
musicians generally than several of its companions. The 
* Tasso’ of course belongs to Liszt's Weimar period, and 
was composed as a kind of Overture to Goethe’s drama on 
the same subject, which was performed in 184g—the 
centenary of the German poet's birth. Byron also inspired 
Liszt in his work, the inner significance of which will be 
best understood by quoting the preface in the score: “ We 
have called up the great shade of the hero as he appears 
to-day, haunting the lagunes of Venice; we have next 
caught a glimpse of his figure, haughty and sad, gliding 
among the fétes of Ferrara, where he produced his master- 
pieces; lastly, we finave followed him to Rome, the 
eternal city, which crowned him, glorifying in him 
the martyr and the poet.” Musically the work is based 
to a large extent upon a motive sung by the Venetian 
gondoliers to the strophes of Tasso. This wailing 
theme enters extensively into the construction of the 
first movement or ‘‘ Lament,” and serves as a counter- 
point to the graceful waltz-like melody illustrative of the 
Ferrara rejoicings. Both these motives are utilised in con- 
structing the principal subject of the I*ina/e or ‘* Triumph,” 
so that a spirit of unity pervades the entire work 
greatly to its advantage. ‘The loud applause proved that 
the “ Tasso”? had been heard with pleasure, and it should 
not be allowed to slumber for another fifteen years. 
Wagner's Siegfried’s Tod, and the Walkirenritt brought 
the Concert to an early conclusion. We understand that 
the pecuniary loss has been somewhat less than that on the 
first season, and on the strength of this a fresh guarantee 
fund has been obtained, and a further series of Concerts 
arranged for next winter. It will consist of ten evening 
and two morning Concerts, and the prices of admission will 
in some instances be considerably reduced. On this ground 
the hope is expressed that Mr. Henschel will receive a 
larger amount of support, but we are by no means sanguine. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


In order to complete our record of these performances it 
is necessary to go back as far as the Concert of Saturday, 
February 25. This, however, scarcely needs more than 
formal notice, as the programme and its executants were 
equally familiar. Schumann's Quartet in A minor (Op. 41, 
No. 1) and Brahms’s in G minor (Op. 25) are now general 
favourites with the public, and with these was associated 
the Tempo di Minuetto with variations, from Spohr’s Violin 
Duet in G minor, played by Messrs. Joachim and Straus. 
Miss Hamlin showed a much improved vocal method ia 
Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming” and Lieder by Mendels- 
sohn. 

To the intense delight of the subscribers and many others, 
Madame Schumann revoked her refusal to come to England 
this season, and actually re-appeared at the Concert of 
Monday, February 27. Need it be said that there was an 
enormous demand for places people beginning to assemble 
early in the afternoon—or that the truly great artist was 
received with a pertect storm of applause? True art and 
the personality of artists are frequently in opposition, but 
in the instance of Madame Schumann we have a notable 
exception to the rule. She forms one of the few remaining 
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links between the present and the last of the great classical 
composers, and excites not only the admiration due to a 
superb executant, but the veneration due to one who was 
the helpmeet ofan acknowledged master and who knew others 
face to face. We might easily enlarge on the many 
attributes which give Madame Schumann a unique place 
in the esteem, we might almost say the affection, of the 
public, but it must suffice now to say that her powers show 
little or no declension, her rendering of Beethoven's 
Sonata “ Les Adieux,” &c., being, as it always was, unsur- 
passable for grandeur of phrasing and purity of touch and 
tone. The audience would not rest content without an 
encore, for which she gave her husband’s Romance in D 
minor, from Op. 32. Beethoven’s wonderful Quartet in C 
sharp minor (Op. 131), still only partially understood by the 
majority of amateurs, and Mozart’s charming Divertimento 
in E flat completed the instrumental programme, and 
Miss Liza Lehmann was, as usual, a very acceptable 
vocalist. 

The Concert of Saturday, the 3rd ult., was perhaps the 
most attractive of the whole season, and hundreds of people 
were disappointed in the hope of gaining admission. This 
statement will be easily understood when we say that 
Madame Schumann was announced to play her late hus- 
band’s Etudes Symphoniques, and that the programme 
likewise contained Schubert’s magnificent Quintet in C 
(Op. 163). Mr. Joachim being engaged at the Crystal 
Palace, the latter work was led by Madame Néruda, and a 
finer performance of one of the greatest masterpieces ever 
written could not be imagined. Superlatives would also 
have to be freely employed in order to render justice to 
Madame Schumann’s share in the Concert, but we shall 
not attempt the task. The Etudes Symphoniques, or 
“Etudes en forme de Variations,” as they were called in 
the revised edition, must now be numbered among Schu- 
mann’s most admired utterances, and are played by every 
amateur capable of mastering their technical difficulties ; 
so that the performance by the composer's widow afforded 
an invaluable lesson in purity of style, while the absence 
of all exaggeration offered a rebuke to pianists of the fire 
and fury school who sacrifice music to mere noise. It was 
an occasion to be remembered by all who were fortunate 
enough to be present. Amid such surroundings the 
vocalist of the afternoon was scarcely to be envied, but 
Miss Bertha Moore secured a full meed of applause for her 
charming delivery of songs by Sullivan and Kjerulf. 

On Monday, the 5th ult., a familiar programme was 
presented, the concerted works being Mozart’s Quintet in 
G minor, Haydn’s Quartet in G (Op. 64, No. 4!, and 
Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, in A minor (Op. 88). The last-named movements 
were, according to Wasilewski, intended to form a trio, 
but, owing probably to their sketchy nature, Schumann 
gave them a more appropriate title. With Madame 
Schumann at the pianoforte they were heard under the 
most favourable conditions. The great artist selected for 
her solo performance three of Scarlatti’s harpsichord 
pieces, which, of course, she rendered to perfection, though 
we fancy the audience would have preferred to hear her in 
some genuine pianoforte music. Mr. Henschel’s singing 
of Loewe’s fine song * Der Erl-Kénig ’’ and Schumann’s 
‘““Die beiden Grenadiere’” aroused two extraordinary 
demonstrations. ‘The versatile artist was recalled in all 
eight times, but he was firm in resisting an encore. 

Mdlle. Marie Soldat, the young Moravian violinist, who 
created so marked an impression at the Bach Choir Concert, 
appeared on the following Saturday, and joined her pre- 
ceptor, Herr Joachim, in two movements from Spohr's 
Violin Duet in D minor, showing the same powerful tone 
and mastery over her instrument as she had done in 
Brahms’s difficult Concerto. Madame Schumann was 
again the pianist, her selections being Mendelssohn’s 
Andante and Variations in E flat (Op. 82) and two of 
Schumann’s Sketches for pedal piano (Op. 56), which she 
has played on several previous occasions. It should be 
mentioned, as a rare occurrence, that Haydn commenced 
and concluded the Concert, the genial old master being 
represented by his Quartet in E flat (Op. 64, No. 2) and 
his Trio in C (No. 3). Miss Kate Flinn displayed a 
remarkably chaste and refined vocal style in some pretty 
and piquant songs by Cowen and Godard. 








Another late pupil of Herr Joachim appeared on Monday, 
the r2th ult. We refer to Miss Emily Shinner, who took part 
in two movements from Spohr’s Violin Duet in D major. 
This method of giving young performers confidence by 
allotting them a share in a concerted work, and so pre- 
paring them for more important duties, has much to 
commend it. Two of Beethoven's finest masterpieces 
commenced and concluded the Concert—namely, the 
** Rasoumowski”’ Quartet in E minor (Op. 59, No. 2) and the 
Trio in B flat (Op. 97). Miss Fanny Davies was some- 
what unnecessarily modest in contenting herself with 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in F sharp minor (Op 5), a piece 
only requiring nimble fingers to do it justice. She was 
heard to greater advantage in one of Chopin’s Nocturnes, 
which she gave as the encore not unreasonably demanded 
by the audience. Not much can be said in favour of Herr 
Niemann’s rendering of Lieder by Schubert and Schu- 
mann, though the audience received him kindly. His 
method is faulty, and he should place himself for a while 
under the guidance of a competent teacher of voice 
production. 

If anything, the attendance was even larger than usual 
on Saturday, the 17th ult., though crowded audiences have 
been the rule during the month. A glance at the pro- 
gramme at once explained the cause of the packed assembly. 
Mdlle. Janotha was announced to play the ‘“ Moonlight ” 
Sonata, and to join Herr Joachim in the “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata. Either of these will generally fill St. James's 
Hall at one of Mr. Chappell’s Concerts. It may be 
allowed that Beethoven’s works admit of considerable 
variety of interpretation, and Mdlle. Janotha’s rendering 
of the C sharp minor Sonata may be legitimate. At the 
same time, we prefer a broader reading and a more moderate 
use of the soft pedal in the opening Adagio. For an encore 
the Polish pianist gave Chopin’s Marche Funébre, probably 
as a suitable piéce d’occasion. Mendelssohn's Quintet in 
A (Op. 18) opened the programme and Mr. Santley was 
the vocaiist. 

Madame Néruda again resumed her position as leader on 
Monday, the 1gth ult., and the Concert commenced with a 
remarkably fine performance of Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95). The interest of the Concert, however, 
centred in the rendering, for the first time, of Brahms’s Trio 
in C minor (Op. 101), with Madame Schumann at the 
pianoforte. This, the latest published work by the most 
eminent of living German composers, was first performed 
in London at a Concert given by Herr Kwast, on April 30, 
last year. It is singularly concise and clear for Brahms, 
the four movements occupying scarcely twenty minutes ; 
but the composer has, so to speak, written his name on every 
page of the score, the themes and their treatment betraying 
his individuality in the strongest manner. If we may 
judge by Madame Schumann’s share in the performance, 
she regards the Trio with admiration. She played with 
more physical power than on any previous occasion this 
season, and in great measure the very warm reception 
accorded to the work was due to her efforts. Her solos 
were Schumann’s Humoresque, of which she gave only 
the first part, and the favourite Novellette in F (No. 1). 
The Swedish vocalist, Mdlle. Janson, sang some of the airs 
of her native country and Schubert's ‘ Der Tod und das 
Madchen” with charming expression, and at once secured 
the favour of the audience. 

The last Saturday performance, on the 24th ult., included 
no feature of sensational character, though, by the over- 
flowing attendance and the corresponding enthusiasm, the 
public showed right well how reluctant it was to bid fare- 
well to the great artists who had afforded so much pleasure 
during the dreary winter months. Schumann’s Quartet 
in A (Op. 41, No. 3) and Beethoven’s Trio in E flat (Op. 70, 
No. 2) were the only concerted works. Madame Schumann 
sent her hearers into ecstacies with two of Mendelssohn's 
‘* Lieder ohne Worte,”’ and gave a third by way of encore. 
Mr. Joachim was also encored after playing three of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, with Miss Fanny Davies at 
the pianoforte; and Miss Gambogi gave proofs of her 
rapid improvement as a vocalist in songs by Lotti and 
Gounod. 

On Monday, the 26th ult., the curtain fell on one of the 
most brilliant seasons of these world-wide entertainments. 
On this occasion the selection provided was really more 
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attractive than the occasion warranted, almost every 
item being in itself sufficient to draw a full house. 
Thousands would certainly have come to hear Madame 
Schumann play her late husband’s ‘‘ Carnaval.” For 
the first time within our knowledge she gave the entire 
work, with the exception of the ‘‘ Sphinxes,”’ which the 
composer himself has noted are not to be played. Four 
times was the great artist recalled after her superb perform- 
ance, but she very wisely declined to play any more. The 
performance of Bach’s Concerto for two violins, in D minor, 
by Madame Néruda and Mr. Joachim, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment by Miss Fanny Davies, aroused almost equal 
enthusiasm. Brahms’s Sextet in B flat (Op. 18), three more 
of the same composer’s Hungarian Dances, and songs by 
Miss Liza Lehmann completed the programme. The 
thirtieth season has not been specially remarkable for the 
introduction of new works or new artists of eminence, but 
it has proved in the most conclusive fashion that the 
Popular Concerts are as well grounded as ever in the regard 
and esteem of musicians. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


On the tst ult. this Choir gave a very attractive Concert 
in St. James’s Hall-—-one in which variety reigned supreme, 
represented by a selection of works having the least possible 
incommon. The opening composition afforded its audience 
a study of the antique, carrying them, for that purpose, 
back to the days before Handel arrived in England, and in 
which it seemed that English composers, with Henry Purcell 
at their head, would succeed in establishing a native school 
of music. Purcell’s ‘* Dido and AZneas” is historically too 
well known for a discussion here of the circumstances under 
which it was written. Everybody has read the story of its 
composition, in 1675 or 1680, for performance by the young 
ladies of a genteel boarding-school. Purcell was then a 
very young man, and probably worked with none the 
less ardour because his interpreters were to be engaging 
young persons of the opposite sex. But it is a pity that 
he did not associate himself with a better co-labourer than 
Nahum Tate,whose libretto, though on the ground of decency 
it would pass muster with Mrs. Hannah More herself, is poor 
stuff, ill adapted to inspire a composer with noble musical 
thoughts. Perhaps we ought to blame Tate rather than 
Purcell when the opera becomes dull, as sometimes it does, 
but the musician deserves sole praise when, words notwith- 
standing, his strains rise to the level of their composer’s 
undoubted greatness, asin Dido’s death song and the conclud- 
ing chorus. The opera, of course, can never possess more 
than an antiquarian interest, but even for that alone it 
deserves an occasional hearing. We should consider, more- 
over, that it brings before us the finest musical genius whom 
England ever produced—one whom it would be a lasting 
shame to forget. ‘* Dido and A‘neas” was performed with 
great care and success under the direction of Professor 
Stanford, with Misses Anna Williams, Thudichum, F. Clark, 
and Anna Russell; Messrs. Thorndike, Bernard Lane, and 
Kilby as representatives of the characters. The audience, 
we are glad to say, gave the work a very attentive hearing, 
and seemed thoroughly to appreciate the opportunity of 
making closer acquaintance with it. 

Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ Elegiac Ode,’ composed for the 
Norwich Festival of 1884, stood next in interest to Purcell’s 
opera, and again impressed amateurs by the beauty and 
fitness of the music set to Walt Whitman's splendid invoca- 
tion of Death the strong deliverer, the good angel that 
brings peace and rest to weary mortals. A solo and chorus, 
written by Beethoven for the opening of the Josephstadt 
Theatre in Vienna (1822), and recently published for the 
first time, was also given. While pretty enough, the piece 
has no claim to rank beside the fine Overture in C, com- 
posed for the same occasion. The programme was 
completed by Brahms’s Violin Concerto, introduced for 
performance by Miss Marie Soldat, a clever young artist, 
who has been a pupil of Herr Joachim. Miss Soldat played 
the work in brilliant fashion. Her method and style are 
those of her master, who must have found it an easy task 
to direct the studies of a young lady so highly gifted with 
musical feeling and intelligence. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE programme of February 25 offered as its chief attrac- 
tions Schumann’s Symphony in C, Beethoven’s Concerto 
in G (No. 4), Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Parisina ”’ Overture, and 
Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic Poem ‘‘ Le rouet d’Omphale.” 
The performance of the Symphony was admirable and gave 
rise to a criticism in one of our contemporaries recalling 
the method and manner of a bygone generation. _Bludyer 
is evidently still alive. ‘* The emotion of the Symphony,” 
we are told, ‘is that of a screeching passion without lucid 
intervals.’ We presume this to be a delicate reference to 
the tragic end of Schumann’s life. In speaking of Miss 
Fanny Davies’s share in the Concerto, the same writer 
drops the ’Ercles vein for that of the sucking dove: ‘“ Her 
touch was delicately tender in the magic and warbling 
entrance of the piano after the first long orchestral tutt:. 
Further on her liquid notes allied themselves marvellously 
well with the rich, low, guttural quaver of sound which 
seems to thrill through the second part of the sensuously 
beautiful movement.” ‘‘ Guttural quaver’’ is good ; indeed, 
such an effort as the foregoing well nigh paralyses the 
descriptive powers of anyone who endeavours to notice the 
same Concert. Miss Davies’s solos were two pieces of 
widely diverse character—a Rhapsodie in G minor, by 
Brahms, resolute and virile in tone, and a Staccato Etude, 
by Rubinstein, a very fidgetty piece to play, but demanding 
no outlay of intelligence on the part of the executant. 
Madame Patey, who was the vocalist, gave the famous aria 
from ‘ Serse,’ ** Ombre mai fi,” and the recitative and ait 
‘* The Lord is risen,” from ** The Light of the World.” 

In the unavoidable absence of Herr Hausmann from the 
Concert of the 3rd ult., Bach’s Concerto for two violins and 
strings was substituted for Brahms’s new double Concerto, 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, an American pupilof Dr. Joachim’s, 
being associated with her master in the interpretation of 
this ever welcome work. This young lady has a good 
broad tone, and her intelligence augurs well for one who 
is still in statu pupillari. Of Dr. Joachim’s share in the 
work, or rather in the Concert, for he played three times in 
all, it is enough to say that he was at his very best. 
For dramatic intensity, depth of feeling, fervour, and 
incisiveness, his rendering of Brahms’s Concerto will long 
remain in the minds of those who heard it. The 
programme opened with Mendelssohn's ** Lovely Melusina ”’ 
Overture—an epithet easily transferable to the composition— 
included a splendid performance of Beethoven’s No. 2 Sym- 
phony, and wound up with “ Les Préludes,” one of the most 
interesting of all Liszt’s Symphonic poems. Altogether 
this was a red letter day for the Sydenham audience. Miss 
Liza Lehmann sang the arietta from “ Der Freischitz,”’ 
“‘Kommt ein schlanken Bursch,” and an air from Saint- 
Saéns’s 19th Psalm. If Miss Lehmann would but supple- 
ment her refinement and finish by a little warmth and 
fervour, she would turn appreciative interest into delight. 

We cannot help expressing our surprise at the extra- 
ordinarily miscellaneous character of the programme on the 
roth ult. The Concert opened with Brinley Richards’ ** God 
bless the Prince of Wales,” the solo being sung by Mdlle. 
Louise Dotti. After this tribute to patriotism and native 
talent, the Crystal Palace orchestra performed the 
Overture to “Euryanthe.” Next followed the London 
Vocal Union, who contributed T. Cooke’s glee ‘ Strike 
the lyre.” Of this body, as represented on this occa- 
sion, we are obliged to say that the spirit and 
emphasis of their singing was greatly in advance of the 
quality of their voices. Then succeeded Mdlle. Dotti. who 
gave avery creditable rendering of Mozart's ‘* Dove sono.” 
Of Mr. Corder’s Ballad ‘‘The Minstrel’s Curse,” for 
declamation with orchestral accompaniment, the next item 
in the programme, we cannot speak in very enthusiastic 
terms. ‘The most attractive theme in this ‘* Melodrama” 
is that which he borrows, with due acknowledgment, from 
Wagner. Mr. Corder was fortunate in having the 
text declaimed by so excellent a reader as Mr. 
Charles Fry, who was at once intelligent and singu- 
larly gistinct. After another part-song from the London 
Vocal Union, and a very commendable rendering of 
“Angels ever bright and fair,’ by Mdlle. Dotti, the 
Concert wound up with Mendelssohn’s ‘ CEdipus” 
music. Here again Mr. Fry did excellent work as a reader, 
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besides substituting in the intermediate text an abridged 
version of Francklin’s translation, in place of Bartholomew’s 
second-hand representation of ‘‘ Sophocles.” The orches- 
tra was all that could be desired, but the chorus showed a 
tendency to flatten throughout, while the tenors were quite 
overpowered by their deeper-voiced brethren. 

Goldmark’s ‘‘ Landliche Hochzeit,” though deficient in 
those forms which one associates with works on a sym- 
phonic scale, is well worth an occasional performance. 
That given by Mr. Manns at the Concert on the 17th ult. 
was thoroughly enjoyable, the cheerfulness and sentiment | 
—bordering occasionally on sentimentality—which pervade | 
the work being alike admirably rendered. Mendelssohn’s 
G minor Pianoforte Concerto is of all the important com- 
positions of that master the one most in danger of becoming 
hackneyed, and might safely be allowed a rest at the Crystal 
Palace. With Miss Kleeberg’s rendering, however, little 
or no fault could be found, whether on the score of feeling, 
incisiveness, or brilliant execution. The Concert was also 
noticeable for fine performances of Schumann's ‘‘ Manfred” | 
Overture and Dr. Mackenzie’s orchestral Ballade “ La | 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” a work of high aim and sustained 
interest, which grows upon the hearer with every successive | 
performance and only serves to stimulate the pleasurable | 
expectations of his promised Symphony. Mrs. Hutchinson, | 
the vocalist on this occasion, rendered good service by in- | 
troducing some charming songs by the Viennese composer | 
Fischhof. She was also heard to advantage in the recitative | 
and aria from Gounod’s “Reine de Saba,” ‘Plus grand | 
dans son obscurité,” showing a familiarity with the purest | 
accent of both languages as rare as it is enviable. 

The programme of the eighteenth Concert of the series | 
opened with a fine rendering of Mr. T. Wingham’s| 
Concert Overture, No. 4, in F (MS.). In this work, as the 
author of the analytical notice inserted in the programme | 
has rightly remarked, there isa welcome freedom from ‘the | 
terrible, the horrible, and the demoniacal elements” so | 
frequently to be found in modern scores. The composer 
has taken for his motto the well known quatrain which | 
ends with the words ‘‘ Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm,” and in this spirit has conceived and carried out 
a ‘tone-picture ”’ full of charming episodes. The introduc- 
tion and the conclusion, with its “dying fall,” are both 
admirable, and the second subject is tender and graceful. 
The great blot on this work, in our opinion, is the restless 
and unromantic character of the first subject, in which the 
‘* note of distinction ” is entirely wanting. The Symphony, 
on this occasion relegated to the end of the programme, 
was Beethoven's in B flat, No. 4, while the central position 
was occupied by Wagner’s ‘“ Trauermarsch.” Madame 
Norman-Néruda played Viotti’s Concerto in A minor (No. 
22), a very favourable specimen of virtuoso music, in her 
very best style, taking the high notes at the end of the 
Adagio with wonderful certainty. Later on she exhibited 
her command of cantilena ina Larghetto by Nardini and 
her agility in Paganini’s ‘‘ Perpetuo mobile.” Miss Anna 
Russell, a late scholar of the Royal College of Music, sang | 
with much refinement and sympathy the Cavatina “ Although 
acloud,”’ from “ Der Freischiitz,” and songs by Mendelssohn 
-—‘ Greeting ” and ‘* A Maiden’s thought.” 


OTTO HEGNER. 


Tue boy Otto Hegner, who gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at the Princes’ Hall on the 22nd ult., created a sensation by | 
his extraordinary talent. It was acknowledged on all sides, 
notwithstanding the effect produced by young Josef Hofmann 
by his performances, that nothing equal to the real artistic 
ability possessed by Otto Hegner had been shown within 
memory by any one so young. He surpasses Hofmann 
in mechanical mastery of the keyboard, and is superior 
to him in individuality and independence. His phrasing 
is at once neat, accurate, and refined. He interprets the 
pieces he performs—Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Raff, Liszt, Weber, and the like—like a musi- 
cian of great experience. With older pianists facility is 
attained through a long course of study and practice. 
This boy possesses the quality by intuition. He brings out 
the various points in the several pieces with an intelligence 





| possessed of the most wonderful ability. 


| performance. 
Schénberger formed an interesting feature of the Concert 
; under notice. 


and perception of the inner meaning as great as though he 
had written them. The interest excited by the playing of 
young Hofmann was tempered by the ever present know- 
ledge that it was the work of a mechanically gifted child. 
Otto Hegner commands the admiration of experts by 
abilities which are on an equality with their own painfully 
accumulated powers. He is only eleven years of age, a 
bright looking boy, who plays his music from memory as 
though he loved every sound produced. He is certainly 
His musical 
gifts disclosed themselves to his astonished parents in 
their humble German home before he had reached his fifth 
year. His father and Franz Fricker directed his earliest 
studies, and after a year and a half entrusted the further 
development of his powers to Herr Hans Huber, of Bale, 
Herr Alfred Glaus teaching him theory. The boy has 
played in Switzerland and in Germany before he came to 
England. His astonishing powers will certainly arouse as 
much admiration in this country as they have done abroad. 


MR. CHARLES WADE’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
THE second Concert of the series took place at Princes’ 
Hall on February 28, a feature of the programme being the 
special prominence given to works in which the clarinet 
has ashare. An effective Trio for clarinet, violoncello, and 
pianoforte, by Walckiers (Op. 96), was performed by Seftor 
Manuel Gomez, M. Gillet, and Signor Carlo Ducci, and 
the same executants were heard in Beethoven’s Clarinet 
Trio in B flat (Op. 11), a work occasionally given at the 
Popular Concerts. More attractive, perhaps, than either 
of these, as a means of display for the wind instrument, 
was Weber’s Duo Concertante for clarinet and pianoforte 
(Op. 48), in which Seior Gomez exhibited a beauty of tone 
and technical mastery worthy of the highest admiration. 


| A couple of violoncello solos, well played by M. Gillet, com- 


pleted the instrumental selection. Miss Bertha Moore and 
Mr. Charles Wade were the vocalists, the latter singing, 
among other things, two cleverly-written songs by the Rev. 
A, Wellesley Batson. Mr. Sidney Hann accompanied. 

A much more familiar scheme was presented at the third 
Concert, on the 6th ult. On this occasion the four talented 
young English ladies comprising the Shinner String Quartet 
appeared at each end of the programme, making their 
artistic qualities agreeably manifest in Mendelssohn’s E 
minor Quartet (Op. 44, No. 2) and Haydn’s Quartet in 
D major (Op. 64, No. 5). Besides leading these works 
with noteworthy intelligence, Miss Emily Shinner played 
Joachim’s Romance in B flat, doing credit alike to her 
master’s composition and the traditions acquired under his 
invaluable guidance. Loud applause rewarded her excellent 
The first appearance this season of Herr 


Herr Schénberger played Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor with a crisp, even touch, a 
clearness of phrasing, and a cool decision of manner precisely 
in harmony with the nature of his theme, thereby affording 
his hearers unqualified pleasure. Later onin an Impromptu 
of Schubert’s he used the tempo rubato to excess and 
indulging in startling contrasts of piano and forte ; while 
immediately afterwards, in the same composer’s Variations 
in B major, Herr Schonberger gratified connoisseurs by 
a performance as remarkable for intellectual thought as for 
purity and charm of execution. In the vocal department 
at this Concert, Mr. Wade was assisted by Miss Mary 
Morgan and Mr. William Shakespeare. The accompanist 
was Mr. C. Hopkins Ould. 

There was a better attendance at both the above Concerts 
than at the fourth, which took place on the 2oth ult. The 
Cologne Conservatoire String Quartet re-appeared and 
opened the programme with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Rasoumowski ” 
Quartet in E minor (No. 2). It was not, on the whole, 
a satisfactory performance, lacking as it did refinement and 
polish, notably on the part of the leading violinist, who was 
inclined to sacrifice correct intonation to impetuous vigour 
and purity of phrasing to rhythmical swing. The best 
played movement of the four was the Scherzo. Herr 
Schénberger was again the pianist and proved to be in his 
best form, giving a thoroughly artistic rendering of the 
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characteristic ‘* Chant sans Paroles,’ by Tschaikowsky, and 
a less familiar set of Variations by the same composer. 
He was warmly recalled, and as an encore played a Mazurka 
of Chopin’s. Later on Herr Schénberger joined the 
Cologne players in Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet ; Herr 
Hollander and his companions being meanwhile heard in 
the Andante with Variations from Schubert’s Quartet in D 
minor. Among the vocal items of the evening Miss 
Marguerite Hall’s expressive delivery of Schubert’s ‘ Gret- 
chen am Spinnrade” merits special mention. Mr. Wade 
sang a couple of Lieder by Dvorak. Mr. Sidney Hann 
acquitted himself with distinction at the piano. 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. EBENEZER Prout, B.A., read a paper on the 5th 
ult. on ‘Some suggested modifications of Day’s Theory of 
Harmony.” He said that in the course of his experience 
as a teacher he had several times met with difficulties in 
connection with this system, and had given considerable 
thought to the way in which these difficulties could best be 
overcome. Until about seven or eight years ago he was 
unacquainted with the books of both Day and Macfarren, 
but upon reading through the latter with one of his pupils, 
the completeness, reasonableness, and consistency of the 
system so revealed itself to him that he had arrived at the 
conclusion that here, and here alone, was a theory sufficiently 
complete to explain the progressions alike of the old and of 
the modern composers. But he did not ignore the objec- 
tions that might be made to Day’s system, us he left it. 
After recapitulating the salient points of the theory and 
pointing out certain inconsistencies, the lecturer said that 
no system of harmony could work in actual practice in 
which absolute purity of intonation was insisted upon. He 
contended that having to deal with the tempered scale, in 
which no interval except the octave was strictly in tune, the 
ear adjusted the faulty intonation—i.e., accepted the false 
as the practical equivalent of the true notes. As all our 
music is founded upon the tempered scale he would take 
that scale as the basis of harmonic investigations. Mr. 
Prout then enumerated the notes generated by the three 
roots—the tonic, dominant, and supertonic—showing how 
in this way the twelve semitones of the key were accounted 
for, and said that no other roots than these three can be 
taken in any one key without giving more than the twelve 
notes. From these roots we obtained all the chords, 
whether diatonic or chromatic, of the key. The tonic 
minor chord, Mr. Prout considered, was an artificial product 
obtained by arbitrarily lowering the third, for the minor 
third could not be found in the harmonic series ofany root ; 
but all the other chords could be explained as portions of 
the fundamental harmonics. Day rather dogmatically for- 
bade the use of the chord upon the mediant, as well as the 
tonic chord after that upon the supertonic; but there were 
many instances of the employment of these progressions in 
the works of the great masters and he declined to be bound 
by any such rule. Again, no chord of the eleventh was 
allowed on any other root than the dominant; but there 
was certainly no reason why the eleventh should not be 
used upon the tonic and supertonic roots. Second inver- 
sions, also, might be found upon other bases than the tonic, 
supertonic, and dominant, although he admitted the instances 
were rare. In conclusion, Mr. Prout said that he had 
pointed out the modifications which experience had taught 
him were advisable to adopt, and, whatever objections might 
be urged against Day’s method, he could only say that in 
practice it worked admirably. 

Dr. Bridge, the chairman, said that the Day theory had 
been of the utmost value to him, giving him a clearer 
insight into the compositions of the masters, and especially 
aiding him as ateacher. He agreed in the main with Mr. 
Prout’s paper. 

Mr. C. E. Stephens attacked the theory generally, urging 
that it was essential that any system to be acceptable should 
not involve the use of any notes which were of faulty 
intonation; on this point the theory of Day was most 
inconsistent. Moreover, the subdominant harmony was 
utterly ignored, although in his opinion it was fully as 
important and as essential to the tonality as that derived 
trom the tonic or dominant. 








THE CLAVI-HARP RECITAL. 


A LARGE number of musicians and amateurs were invited 
by Mr. W. H. Cummings to Princes’ Hall, on the afternoon 
of the 13th ult., toa Recital given for the purpose of dis- 
playing the qualities of the clavi-harp. In our last issue 
we gave a full description of this newly-perfected invention, 
and there now only remains to say a few additional words 
concerning its effect when heard in combination with other 
instruments and as an accompaniment to the voice. That 
effect, as judged by the performances of Mdlle. Eugénie 
Dratz, who has made the clavi-harp a special study, bears 
an undeniably close resemblance to the results produced by 
an accomplished harpist, p/us a great deal in the matter of 
mécanisme that is impossible to the latter on his own 
instrument. Whether an ordinary clavi-harpist, not pos- 
sessing the remarkably delicate touch and exceptional 
capacity for the even execution of arpeggivs shown by 
Mdlle. Dratz, would be able to ensure an equally close 
resemblance is a question we cannot pretend to decide. 
We are led to ask it, however, for the reason that Mdlle. 
Dratz herself cannot satisfactorily supply certain cha- 
racteristics (more especially the true effect of the ‘“ har- 
monics’’) which belong exclusively to the harp. At the 
same time, the balance of advantages may fairly be said to 
be equal, while for all orchestral purposes we do not 
hesitate to assert that the clavi-harp would be an adequate 
substitute for the instrument it imitates. When played 
upon behind a screen at the above-mentioned Recital, the 
most careful listener failed to detect a difference between 
the sounds produced and those of an ordinary harp. The | 
general effect when M. Dietz’s invention was brought into 
view was to all intents and purposesthesame. In the Largo 
in G, by Handel, in Benedict’s Romance in D (Op. 105), and 
in Gounod’s Meditation on a Bach Prelude—all arranged 
for violin, harmonium, and harp, and rendered by Mdlle. 
Dratz, Mr. Bernhard Carrodus, and Mr. T. Mountain—there 
would have been no difficulty whatever in imagining that 
Mr. John Thomas was executing his share in the per- 
formance instead of listening with the utmost interest 
among the occupants of the stalls. In the accompani- 
ments to the vocal pieces the illusion, if it may be so 
termed, was just as complete. Several solo and concerted 
morgeau.x were sung by Miss Esmée Woodford, Madame 
Clara Suter, Miss Alice Suter, and Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
with a measure of effect that certainly owed much to the 
artistic interpretation of the obbligati by Mdlle. Dratz. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Tue fortnightly Concerts given by the students of this 
Institution in the large hall of the City of London School 
do not, as a rule, call for public notice, but there are excep- 
tions, and one such occurred on the 14th ult., when a new 
Cantata for female voices, entitled ‘‘ The Minstrel Prince,” 
by J. L. Roeckel, was performed for the first time. The 
libretto, by Mrs. Alexander Roberts, is based on an agree- 
able little story, and the music is delightfully fresh and 
piquant, the book offering plenty of opportunities for varied 
effects. Besides the pianoforte, there are accompaniments 
for harmonium, guitar, castanets, triangle, and bell. The 
ladies’ choir, under the direction of Mr. Weist Hill, ren- 
dered full justice to the choruses, and among the soloists 
Miss Nellie Levey and Miss Laura Brown deserve 
honourable mention. 

A novel but exceedingly useful feature in the work of the 
Guildhall School has been recently introduced. This con- 
sists of a series of weekly Recitals and Lectures by some ot 
the most eminent professors, among them being Herr 
Ernst Pauer, Mr. Carrodus, Mr. H. Gadsby, Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, Mr. E. Silas, and Mr. G. Libotton. As example is 
better than precept, the students should derive much benefit 
from these performances. 

AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 

Two of the most important of these Associations gave 
Concerts just too late for notice in our last number. The 
programme of the “ Strolling Players,” on February 25, was 
rendered interesting by the performance of a Symphony in 
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MPOSITIONS 
ORIGINAL CO! . 
FOR THE 
ORGAN. 

No. 8. ad.) No. s. d. 
1. Two Introductory Voluntaries ... George J. Bennett 1 © 50. Postlude in D... ove os «=. WG, Wood ft 0 
2. Three Andantes ... «+  o« o Hamilton Clarke 2 0 51. AllegroinC ... ..W.G.Wood 1 o 
3. Postlude (Christmas) ee .. Dr. Garrett 1 6/52. Melody in B fiat .. Arthur Carnall 1 o 
4. Andante con moto ... ae eis es ... Dr. Garrett 1 0/53. Three Andantes Hamilton Clarke 1 6 
5. Interlude for Advent oe pie roe .. Oliver King 1 © 54. Postlude,in B flat ... John E. West 1 o 

( Prelude for Lent, Op. 10, No. 2 ) 5 a 55. Allegro,in form of aMinuet... W.G. Wood 1 6 
6./ Fantasia on a Theme by Her-; «+ «Oliver King 1 56. Allegro ma non troppo (Communion ) : 
( mann Goetz, Op. 20 a Offertorium) as H. M. Higgs 1 6 

7. Three Pieces: (a) Baptism, (0) 57. Prelude and Fugue ... ove H.M. Higgs 1 6 

Wedding, (c) Burial «. A.C, Mackenzie (each) 1 © 58, Mélodie, Priére, Pastorale... H. M. Higgs 1 6 

8. Voluntary for Christmastide ... Sir Fredk, Ouseley 1 © 59. Offertoire in D minor H. M. Higgs 1 
gq. Voluntary = es ae Sir Fredk. Ouseley 1 © 60. Andantino in D J. Barnby o 6 

10, Short Voluntary — Time ofSorrow ... Ridley Prentice 0 6 61. Communion and Lanaidie Edouard Batiste 1 0 

1r. Short Voluntary for Lent ... ath «. B.Luard Selby 1 0 62. Prelude and Postlude Edouard Batiste 1 6 

12. Postlude in C Minor cn abs Dr. Steggall 1 o 63. Andante in A flat and Pas sesailets in VF . Hamilton Clarke 1 © 

13. Concluding Voluntary or Senet (Lent) C.E.Stephens 1 o 64. Grand Offertorioin A . Hamilton Clarke 1 0 

14. Three Canons oi so W.G. Wood 2 © 65. Minuet inthe Ancient Style, B flat ... Hamilton Clarke 1 © 

15. Allegretto ...  « ee ‘ ae «C,H. Lloyd 1 0 66. Larghetto in C C.J. Frost 1 0 

16, Allegretto in D eye B. Luard Selby 1 © 67. Fantasiain B flat C.J. Frost 1 0 

(Three Pieces: No. 1, Allegretto) 68. Sonatina in C... ne C.J. Frost : 6 

17-- moderato; No. 2, Andante con- +» H. M.Higgs 2 6 6. Andante Moderato in A Dr. Garrett 1 6 

{ moto; No.3, Processional March ) zo. Prelude in C minor ... .. .. F.E.Gladstone 1 0 

18, Andante inG... Herbert W. Wareing, Mus. Doc. 1 0 >t, Allegro Marziale Pur Giaditoue 3) 16 

19. Andante in A and Minuet in A + C. Harford Lloyd 1 6 72, Preludeand FugueinA minor .. 4. Ch. Gredener 1 0 

20, Allegro ma non troppo ee oe Oscar Wagner 1 o >3. Andante in F. a J. W.Gritton 0 6 

21. Processional Wedding March oo Henry R. Bird t 0 74. MarcheT ome in E flatand as tlude , ; 

22. Réverie.. ae B. Luard Selby 1 0 in F, a, | Alex. Guilmant 1 6 

23. Three Shans in F, b, — G . B.Luard Selby 1 6 75, Fantaisie sur Deux Mc ities Anglaises... Alex. Guilmant 1 6 

24. Marche Serieuse _... iss: «. B,Luard Selby 1 © 76, Festal March in E flat Dr.C.S. Heap 1 6 

25. Six Miniatures +. Oscar Wagner 2 6 77. Fantasia on Mendelssohn's Volkslied .... Geo. Hepworth 1 6 

26. Three Preludes «. John E, West 1 0 78. PreludeinG . = «owe )CUWW. Macfarren 0 6 

Communion in D flat wise 79. Religious March in E flat... G, A. Macfarren 1 © 
of (Pecisdiem e Fughetta axe ve B. Luard Selby 1 0 80, Andante in G and Secular March G. A. Macfarren 1 © 

28. Introduction and Fugue Salk sae Dr. Gladstone 1 © 8&1, Variations on the Psalm-tune ‘‘ Windsor’’G. A. Macfarren 1 © 

29. Allegretto “oe Dr. Gladstone 1 0 82, Andante in D... ies H. S. Oakeley 1 o 

30. Andante and Fugue... B. Luard Selby 1 6 83. Praludium et Fuga... .. Sir F. Ouseley 1 0 

31. Pastorale and Melody in A flat B. Luard Selby 1 6 84, Prelude in C sharp minor ... . W. Parratt o 6 

32. Orchestral March ... 4. B. Luard Selby 1 © &5. Postlude in C minor E. Prout 1 © 

33. Sonate... ea vs oe Oscar Wagner 1 6 86, Andante in E flat and Postlude in nc F.J. Read 1 0 

34. Sketch in C minor ... + John E, West 1 © 87. Andante Serioso in D minor ..C. Reinecke 0 © 

35. Fugue in E minor one John E. West x © 88, Allegro vivace in D ... eee « C.T. Speer 1 « 

36. Minuetand Trio... ove «+ B.LuardSelby 1 0 89. Prelude and Fugue in E minor ... C.V. Stanford 1 6 

37. Andante in B flat, and Short Postlode .. B. Luard Selby 1 © go. Postlude inC... . H.J. Stark 1 0 

38. Sarabande +. oo» B,Luard Selby 1 o gr, Allegretto Pastoralein A ae Iuguein D minor C.Steggall 1 6 

39. Postlude in D... ee +» B.Luard Selby 1 0 92. Offertoire in F “e «. C.E, Stephens 1 © 

40. Andante Grazioso Dr.C.S.Heap 1 0 93. Concert-FantasiainD minor ... ... Sir R. P. Stewart 1 6 

41. Fantasia in C.., +. o Berthold Tours 1 6 o4. FugatoinC ... oe §«6©0 «so.,—(s PA. Viletz «1 

42. Allegretto Grazioso... Berthold Tours 1 o 95. Pastorale in E flat end Concluding ? 

43. Menuetto Berthold Tours 1 0 Voluntary, Fugato in G minor... a - Ph. Tietz 1 0 

44. Postlude ... Berthold Tours 1 0 9% MarchinF .. «4. ee oJ. H. Wallis 1 o 

45: Fatniteta © wtesc W. i tews 6 97. Voluntary (Grave and ‘homme. S. S. Wesley : © 

: . A : 98. Concert-Fantasia, D minor - Johann Worping 1 © 

46. Four Short V neta Kate Westrop 1 6 air HnHemeNnvA ; FW. Bid’ «0 

47. Concert Fantasia and Fugue on W.G. Wood 2 © jo, Maestoso alla marcia .. F.W. Hird 1 0 

48. Sonatain D minor ... nie os . Charles H. Lloyd 2 6 = yo;, Postludium in F ~ os . Algernon Ashton 1 6 

49. Andante in E, Minuet and Trio, ica 2,in A minor (To be continued.) 
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F, by Gouvy, whose works are very little known in this 
country, though they are esteemed in France, the land of the 
composer’s birth. By thus performing works by neglected 
composers of merit, amateur orchestral societies can render 
service to music and avoid unfavourable comparisons with 
professional orchestras. If we remember rightly, Gouvy’s 


Symphony wasintroduced at one of M. Lamoureux’s Concerts | 


in 1881. It is a bright, genial work, not very original, nor 
very profound, but extremely pleasing. The rendering by 
the ‘* Strollers” was exceedingly creditable. The rest of the 
programme does not call for remark. In the absence of the 
regular Conductor, Mr. Norfolk Megone, the Concert was 
ably directed by Mr. Pollitzer. 

A very interesting programme was offered by the West- 
minster Orchestral Society at its ninth Concert, on 
February 29. It included the first movement of a new 
Symphony in C, by Mr. Charles S. Macpherson, of which 
we can speak in encouraging terms. It is marked by a high 
degree of musicianship, and is laid out on a somewhat 
elaborate scale, the writing being here and there a little too 
involved for perfect comprehension at a first hearing. We 


at lucidity of utterance; nothing is gained by vagueness of 
outline or incoherence. Dr. J. I’. Bridge's clever Overture 
‘‘La Morte d’Arthur,” first performed recently at the 
London Symphony Concerts, and a Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor, very Mendelssohnian in character, by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, were included in the programme. All these works 


| 
| 


| never fully attained. 


lj. F. 


parents and friends. LEdward—as he was called—plaved 
in public as a child at the Birmingham Festival of 
1846, when Mendelssohn's ‘Elijah was produced under 
the baton of the composer. Later his songs and other com- 
positions gave promise of musical excellence, which was 
Edward died in 1853, in his twenty- 
fifth year. After his brother’s death, Walter went to 
Leipzig, and for three years studied under Hauptmann. 
Richter, Plaidy, and Moscheles; his fellow-pupils being 
Barnett, Franklin Taylor, Carl Rosa, and Arthur 


Sullivan among others. When he quitted Leipzig, he 


| travelled in Italy, visiting Milan, Florence, and Rome. In 


were conducted by their respective composers, and the | 


last-named had Miss Emma Barnett for its executant. 


over previous efforts, and we are glad to note that the 

Society is in a flourishing condition. 

BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL ASSOCIATION, 
Tus Society gave an excellent performance of Schu- 

mann’s beautiful though neglected work ‘ Paradise and 


the Peri,” at the Shoreditch Town Hall, on Monday, the 
igth ult. It is a striking, and at the same time distressing, 





illustration of the tendency of musical societies to run in | 


vell-defined grooves that not a single performance of this 
finest of Schumann’s choral works has been given in 
London since its last revival by the enterprising Hackney 
Association in 1883. We cordially agree with the criticism 
of Sir George Grove that the ‘* Paradise and the Peri” is 
one of the most enchanting musical poems in existence. 
Perhaps the solo parts are more effective than the choral, 
but there is not a dull number in the work. The audience 
on the present occasion was somewhat smaller than usual, 
owing, it may be hoped, to the terribly inclement weather, 
rather than to any want of interest in the performance. 
Of the soloists it may be said that Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Hope Glenn, and Mr. Bridson rendered justice to 
their established reputations, while Miss Gertrude Aylward 
sang the mezzo-soprano music agreeably, and Mr. James 
Gawthrop displayed a pleasant and well trained voice in 
the tenor part. Mr. Prout’s admirable choir and the 
orchestra fulfilled their duties in a manner calculated to 
vive general satisfaction. 
WALTER BACHE. 

Ir is with feelings of sincere sorrow that we enter upon 
the task of recording the death of Walter Bache, which 
occurred on the 26th ult., at his house, 17, Eastbourne 
‘Terrace, Hyde Park. He was in good health until within 
a few days of his decease, when he caught a chill, but this 
was thought to be of so little importance that few of his 
relatives and intimate friends knew that he was indisposed 
at all. His illness suddenly took an alarming character, 
and terminated fatally. His death will be counted as a 
great loss to the musical profession, inasmuch as a 
valuable teacher is thereby taken away, while those who 
knew him intimately will miss a trustworthy friend. 
Walter Bache, the son of the Rev. Samuel Bache, was 
born on June 1g, 1842, in Birmingham, where his father 
was pastor to a Unitarian congregation. Although 
in his earliest years he gave indication of musical 
tendencies, the genius of his elder brother, Francis 
Edward, absorbed the greater part of the attention of his 


The | 
playing of the orchestra showed a considerable advance | 
further exemplified in his private 





the last-named place he met Liszt and became his pupil and 
friend. and subsequently the greatest champion in England 
of his works. In the production of these compositions in 
England Walter Bache spent a fortune. This he considered 
only an inadequate return for the advantages he had derived 
from Liszt's tuition. He was wont to say that if Liszt, who 
never took fees from his pupils, had charged him only at 
the rate demanded by a village teacher for instruction, he 
should still be deeply in his debt. His consistent advocacy 


would recommend Mr. Macpherson in future efforts to aim | of Liszt’s music was not only the discharge of an admitted 


obligation, but it arose without doubt from a conscientious 
conviction of the importance of the compositions. Even 
those who did not agree with him in his estimate of the 
works whose claims he advanced could not fail to admire 
his earnestness and steady persistence. Those who knew 
him intimately respected his straightforward character, and 
his undeviating pursuit of the line he followed. As the 
fervent upholder of the music of Liszt, he was known to 
the whole musical world. The loyalty of his convictions was 
life. His lovable 
character endeared and bound him to his many friends. 
who now with the public have to motirn a loss which 
cannot be replaced. 


MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 


FROM OUR OWN CORR! SPONDENT.) 


Some further progress has been made this month in 
shaping the local musical event of the year, and the report 
presented to the General Committee of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival on the 15th ult. is sufficiently detailed to 
afford a fairly accurate idea of the merits and shortcomings 
of the programme. The Festival will be held, as usual, on 
four successive days of the closing week of August, opening 
on the Tuesday morning with the customary performance 
of “ Elijah.” On the same evening the first part of the 
Concert will be devoted to the ** Stabat Mater ” of Dvorak. 
whilst the second part will be of a miscellaneous character, 
comprising Haydn's Symphony in D (No. 6 of the 
Salomon set), together with Liszt's third Rhapsodie and 
Weber's Overture to ‘“*Oberon.”’ On Wednesday morning 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s new sacred Cantata “Judith and 
Holofernes * will be produced, and ‘* The Golden Legend” 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan will complete the morning pro 
gramme. On the same evening a new short choral work. 
by Mr. Goring Thomas, will be followed by Mozart's 
‘* Jupiter’? Symphony, Schumann's Overture to “ Manfred,” 
and a selection from Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger.” On 
Thursday morning ** The Messiah” will occupy its time- 
honoured place, and in the evening Dr. Bridge’s new 
legendary Cantata *“ Callirhde’ will be followed by 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and Spohr’s Overture to 
‘‘ Jessonda.” On Friday morning, Bach’s Magnificat will 
divide attention with Berlioz’s ‘‘ Messe des Morts,” and in 
the evening Handel's ‘ Saul” will be given here for the 
first time in a complete form. Among the artists will be 
Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and 
Signor Foli. The Festival managers report themselves 
well satisfied with the new works, so far as they have gone, 
that of Dr. Parry being very dramatic in treatment, and 
they speak highly of the quality of the chorus. The pro- 
portion of absolute novelty in the programme, it will be 
observed, is less than usual, but this is certainly not the 
fault of the Committee, who have spared no effort or 
expense to secure new works by composers of distinction. 
They are of opinion, however, that some old works of 
classic excellence, which have not yet been heard here, will 
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prove very acceptable, and they expect great things 
in particular from the Berlioz ‘ Requiem ”’—with its 
sensational effects and four auxiliary bands in different 
parts of the hall. 

At Mr. Stockley’s third Orchestral Concert the chief 
features of interest were the re-appearance here, after a 
lengthened interval, of Miss Fanny Davies, the Birmingham 
pianist par excellence, and the production of a new Orchestral 
Suite by a young local musician, Mr. Elgar, of Worcester. 
Miss Davies’s selection comprised Mendelssohn’s D minor 
Concerto, Schumann’s Novelette in F (No. 1, Op. 21), and 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Study in C (Op. 23). In each 
and all of these pieces Miss Davies exhibited the high 
technical attainments which have won for her a place in 
the front rank of English pianists, together with rare taste, 
refinement, versatility, and emotional power. Her playing 
of the Concerto was under every aspect a masterly effort, 
and in the Rubinstein Study she fairly electritied the 
audience by her finished execution of the most exacting 
bravura passages. Mr. Algar’s Suite, in D minor, consists 
of four movements—a Mazurka, an Intermezzo, a Gavotte, 
and a March—all distinguished by fancy as well as tuneful- 
ness, though in some parts over laboured and wanting in 
cohesion and artistic development. In Beethoven’s second 
Symphony, the “‘ Tannhauser”’ Overture, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music the band fully main- 
tained its reputation. The fresh and expressive singing 
of Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli was much appreciated in 
Haydn's “With verdure clad,” Bellini’s ‘‘ Qui la voce,” 
and Sullivan's ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute’’; whilst Mr. Henry 
Pope won considerable applause in Handel's ‘‘ Honour and 
arms” and Gounod’s fine song ‘She alone charmeth my 
sadness.” 

The Madrigal Concert given at the Midland Institute on 
the r2th ult. was somewhat inopportunely timed, as it had 
to contend not only with the accidental disadvantages of 
an exceptionally raw and wintry evening, but with the 
pre-arranged counter attractions of Messrs. Harrison’s last 
Concert, from which some bold and jubilant orchestral strains 
occasionally mingled with the dainty harmonies of the 
madrigal choir. Nevertheless, there was a fairly large and 
appreciative audience, and the performance was in all 
respects a most satisfactory one. The choir was in excel- 
lent form and sang throughout with rare refinement, deli- 
cacy, and truth of intonation, among its most successful 
efforts being Edwardes’ “‘In going to my lonely bed,” 
Vecchi’s ‘* Under a willow,” Weelkes’ ‘(In pride 0’ May,” 
and Pearsall’s ‘* When Allan-a-dale.”’. Mr. Percy Taunton, 
who possesses an agreeable baritone voice, contributed 
several vocal solos, including a new and piquant song, 
“Phillida,’ by Dr. Herbert Wareing, the pianist and 
accompanist, who also played an Impromptu of his own in 
F sharp minor and the Gavotte with Musette from Bach’s 
third English Suite. 

The last, and musically most important, of Messrs. 
Harrison’s popular Concerts was that which took place in 
the Town Hall on the 12th ult., when Mr. Hallé’s band 
contributed the chief part of the programme, assisted by 
Madame Norman-Néruda as violinist, Mr. Hallé as pianist, 
and Madame Lilian Nordica and Miss Hope Glenn as 
vocalists. Most of the orchestral selections, including 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Mozart’s Overture to 
“*Don Giovanni,” Wagner's ‘“ Tannhauser”’ Overture, and 
Spohr’s * Dramatic” Concerto for violin, were already more 
or less familiar to the musical section of the audience. 
Of the remaining works, the most noteworthy were the 
** Lustspiel ’ (or Comedy) Overture of Friedrich Smetana, 
and two Légendes by Dvorak. Smetana’s Overture is an 
original and fanciful work, without any pretensions to 
thematic importance, but full of colour and character— 
a charming mixture of pageant and pastoral. The 





Beethoven Symphony was splendidly played throughout, 
the various imitative effects and soli passages for the 
wind instruments being given with a finish and perfection 
only possible with a band of viriuosi. In the Spohr Con- 
certo nothing could exceed the refinement and delicacy of 
the accompaniments, rendered with the precision of a} 
single instrument. Madame Norman-Néruda in the 
solo part was heard to great advantage; Madame | 
Nordica’s fresh and sympathetic voice found excellent | 
scope in the charming air of Susanna, ‘ Deh Vieni,” from | 

‘ 


‘one of the several 


’ 


“Le Nozze di Figaro”; and Miss Hope Glenn’s excellent 
contralto voice was very effective in the old air from 
Handel’s “ Serse,”’ better known as the Largo in G. 


MUSIC IN EDINBURGH. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

On the 4th ult. the first meeting of the Edinburgh 
Amateur Bach Club was held. Dr. Dickson read the 
prospectus of the Society, which has been formed for the 
study of Bach’s compositions. Mr. Franklin Petersen read 
a paper on the importance of Bach’s work, showing the 
far-reaching character of his treatment of harmony, antici- 
pating many effects of the advanced modern school, and 
the assistance he gave in helping to free the treatment of 
the voice from the trammels of the Italian contrapuntal 
school. A young lady sang ‘ My heart ever faithful,’ and 
two movements of an Orchestral Suite (arranged for violon- 
cello) were performed. 

In aid of St. David's Church Manse Fund, a popular 
Concert was given on the evening of the 6th ult. Messrs. 
Carl Hamilton, Della Torre, Colin McKenzie, and John 
Hartley contributed various instrumental pieces, and 
Madame de Greiner took the chief share of the vocal part 
of the programme. 

On the evening of the Sth ult. Mr. Carrodus gave a 
Violin Recital in the Freemasons’ Hall. Molique’s 
‘“‘ Fandango,” Bach’s ** Chaconne,” Svendsen’s “* Romance,” 
Paganini’s ‘* Mos¢ in Egitto,” and Scottish airs, arranged 
by himself, were his solos, performed with great success. 
Mr. J. Carrodus gave two violoncello solos—‘ Réverie,” 
by Dunkler, and Popper’s “* Gavotte’; and Miss Marianne 
Fenna sang Schumann's ‘ Er, der herlichsste von allen,” 
Sullivan’s ‘* Orpheus with his lute,’’ and Wallace’s ‘* When 
the elves.” 

Under Mr. Townsend's direction, the fifth Chamber 
Concert was given on the 11th ult., at which a Trio by 
Brahms (Op. tor) and one by Raff were performed by 
Messrs. Della Torre, Colin McKenzie, and Grant McNeill. 
A Beethoven Sonata for violin and piano, and violoncello 
solos completed the programme. 

Mr. d’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company gave, with their 
usual success, a fortnight’s performances at the Lyceum 
Theatre. ‘* Pinafore” was performed during the first week, 
and was followed by ‘“ Patience,” with Mr. John Hervet 
dEgville as Grosvenor and Mr. George Thorne as 
Bunthorne. 

Mr, J. Leslie's Opera Company gave a week’s perform- 
ance of ** Dorothy.” 

On the 23rd ult. a Recital was given in the Queen Street 
Hall by Miss Eva Adams, aged 14. She was assisted by 
Madame Annie Grey (Scottish vocalist). 

Herr Franz Rummel gave a Pianoforte Recital in the 
Music Hall, on the afternoon of the 24th ult. His pro- 
gramme included Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s ‘* Sonata Appassionata,” Chopin’s Sonata 
(Op. 35), and selections from Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Brassin, and Liszt. 

An evening Concert was given in the Freemasons’ Hall, 
on the 28th ult., by Mr. H. A. Thompson (pianist), assisted 
by Mdlle. Nellie Carter, Messrs. Deas, Miller, and Galloway 
(vocalists), and Mr. Winram (violinist). 

The twenty-first annual Students’ Concerts of the 
University Musical Society took place on the 16th 
and 17th ult., in the presence of the Principal, Sir 
William Muir, and of some of the professors and students, 
citizens, &c. Under the direction of the President of the 
Society, Sir Herbert Oakeley, and of Mr. Sinclair, Chorus- 
master, the members sang a varied selection of choruses 
and part-songs by Cherubini, Callcott, Attwood, Bishop, 
Balfe, Mendelssohn, Verdi, Oakeley, and some national 
melodies. Solos were contributed by a lady amateur, who 
sang Handel's ‘Dove sei” (‘* Rodelinda’’) and in a duet 
Mozart’s ‘“Crudel, perche,” the other solos being by 
Purcell, Schumann, and Gounod. An organ solo, ‘* Gavotte 
and Musette ’’ (MS.) by the President, who played it, was 
pieces encored. After “Auld lang 
syne”’ had been enthusiastically sung, Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
on being called for, congratulated the Society on having 
attained its ‘‘majority,” and contrasting the present con- 
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dition of musical matters in the University as compared | 
with the year in which the Society was formed, referred to | 
the fact that, following the lead of Edinburgh, each of the | 
Scottish Universities now had its Musical Society. Sir | 
William Muir, in proposing a vote of thanks to the! 
President, spoke in high terms of praise of the selec- | 
tion of music, its performance, and the good such societies | 
effected. 


| 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE Temperance Choral Society, which was formed a| 
few years ago, gave its annual Concert on February 28, in | 
the Waterloo Rooms, performing, for the first time in | 
Scotland, A. R. Gaul’s new Cantata “ Joan of Arc.” | 
The chorus numbered 100 voices, and was on the whole ; 
successful in its rendering of the melodious music of} 
the choral numbers. The solo parts were represented by 
Mrs. Shepherd, and Messrs. Dunsmore and Fleming. Mr. | 
W. H. Murray conducted. On the same date, Barnby’s 
Sacred Cantata ‘* Rebekah’ was produced with marked | 
success by the Musical Association of Dennistoun United 
Presbyterian Church, under the direction of Mr. A. W. | 
Young. 

A pleasant Concert of Chamber and Orchestral music | 
was given by Mr. I!enry Bretton, of Pollokshields, in the | 
Hall of the United Presbyterian Church, on the 2nd ult., | 
at which some of the best local players gave their aid. 

Mr. W. H. Cole gave another of his series of Chamber | 
Concerts in the St. Andrew's Berkeley Hall, on the 
Ist ult., and it is gratifying to be able to state that the | 
venture has now reached the paying point, and that therefore 
these educational and enjoyable musical evenings are likely 
to become a permanent feature of the Glasgow season. | 

At the Saturc afternoon Corporation Recital of the 
3rd ult. there was, in addition to other attractions, some 
excellent part-singing by Mr. J. Lillie’s Choir, a well-trained | 
body of about thirty voices. Several other ‘ Select” | 
Choirs, so styled, have been heard at these Recitals, which | 
continue to be largely attended, and very specially so by 
the humbler classes, for whom they are mainly intended. | 

An excellent performance was given of A. R. Gaul’s 
Sacred Cantata * Ruth,” on the oth ult., by the choir of 
Queen’s Park I'ree Church, Mr. J. Cunningham conducting. 
The Hillhead Ladies’ Choir gave their twelfth annual 
Concert on the 12th ult. The programme was mainly 
sustained by the accomplished ladies who form the associa- 
tion, and whose chief duty, it may be stated, is leading the 
music at the children’s Sunday afternoon service. Abt’s 
Cantata ‘“‘ Summer” was one of the principal numbers in 
the programme. 

One of the most spirited of our church choirs is that of 
John Street United Presbyterian Church. A number of 
important works have from time to time been produced 
by it, and it has for some years been under the charge 
of Mr. George Taggart, a painstaking and skilful musician. | 
The annual Concert of the choir took place on the 13th ult. | 
Barnby’s Cantata ‘“ Rebekah ” formed the first part of the | 
programme, receiving a careful interpretation at the hands 
of all concerned. In the second part were the unaccom- 
panied hymn ‘“ O gladsome light,” from Sir A. Sullivan’s 
Cantata ‘* The Golden Legend,” and Mendelssohn's Motett 
“Hear my prayer,” the Concert’ concluding with the final 
chorus in ‘* The Mount of Olives.” 

The town of Johnstone, some ten or twelve miles from 
Glasgow, a place extremely musical for its size, has several 
musical associations. One of these, the Choir of West 
United Presbyterian Church, numbering fifty voices, gave 
a performance of Dr. Stainer’s ‘* Daughter of Jairus,” with 
selections from Handel, Mozart, and other composers, on 
the roth ult. Mr. Fleming conducted. 

The Glasgow Society of Musicians, the most important 
musical association in Scotland, which is in an eminently 
flourishing condition, is making an effort to form a Musical 
Library of theoretical, practical, and literary works. The 
institution of a Benevolent Fund is also in contemplation. 

The Annual Concert by the Kyrle Choir was given in the 











| well. 


| selves. 


| arranged by himself. 


Reinecke’s “‘ Summer-day Pictures” were the more impor- 
tant musical works performed, and the singing of the choir 
was good. Mr. C. Hall Woolnoth conducted. 

Haydn’s Oratorio the ‘ Creation” was performed by 
the Kinning Park Free Church Musical Association, in the 
Church, on the 22nd ult.; and on the goth ult. Handel’s 
‘Messiah ’’ was essayed by the choir of Pollok Street United 
Presbyterian Church. 

The West of Scotland Choral Society, of about 200 
voices, and conducted by Mr. H. A. Lambeth, sang at the 


| Corporation Recital on the afternoon of the 24thult. ‘Their 


efforts in choral selections from Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 
others gave entire satisfaction. 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

For the past month we have to record the first hearing, 
at the Concerts of the Philharmonic Society, of two im- 
portant but very dissimilar works, thoroughly indicative of 
their respective composers. The first of these, ‘‘ Moses in 
Egypt,” was given on February 28, and received a credit- 
able interpretation. The band and chorus did their work 
The principals were Miss Thudichum, Miss 
Marianne Fenna, and Miss Hilda Wilson; and Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd, Harper Kearton, Piercy, Bridson, Edward 
Grime, and Santley. 

At the Philharmonic Society’s eleventh Concert, on the 
21st ult., Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon” was given. The 
chorus singing was most successful. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Mary Davies, Miss Eleanor Rees, and Madame 
Porter; and Messrs. Lloyd, Harper Kearton, Bridson, and 
Pope. Mr. Lloyd’s pure style was admirably adapted to 
the earnest declamation of the music of the part of Daniel, 
and Messrs. Bridson and Pope also distinguished them- 
Mr. Hallé conducted. 

The eighth and last Concert of the Hailé series took 
place in the Philharmonic Hall, on Tuesday, the 6th ult. 
[he main interest of the performance centred in the 
appearance of Mr. Joachim, who played as his chief item 


| Brahms’s Concerto in D, for the first time in Liverpool. 


Mr. Joachim also contributed, in the second part of the 


| Concert, five Hungarian dances, composed by Brahms and 


Mr. Hallé accompanied these dances 
on the piano, and they were received so heartily by the 
audience that Mr. Joachim supplemented them by a 
further extract from the same series. 

Mr. Hallé played Schumann’s Novelette in F and 
Arabeske in C in his usual clear unostentatious style, 
and met with a particularly warm reception. He also 
conducted the orchestral work, which included Beethoven’s 
Festival Overture in C major, Schubert’s Overture in 
E minor, and Haydn’s Symphony in D (No. 5 of the 
Salomon series). The vocalist was Miss Busjaeger, who 
sang, among other pieces, Haydn's ‘*On mighty pens” in 
the original German. 

Gounod’s charming little Opera, ‘* Philémon et Baucis,’ 
well known on the Continent, has just been produced 
here in aid of sundry charitable organisations. Madame 
Louis, as Bancis, gave an excellent rendering of her 
ic, and the other characters of Fu; Vulcan, 
and Philémon have been cleverly pourtrayed by Mr. Louis, 
Mr. Couris, and Mr. Ralli. The performances have been 
under the direction of Mr. A. E. Bartle and Mr. 
Courvoisier. 
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MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Durtnc the month ending March 24 we have enjoyed 
the visit of our best English Opera Company. Of Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s enterprise, perseveringly carried on for so many 
years amid many difficulties and discouragements, every 
friend of English art would desire to speak gratefully and 
hopefully. More persistently than any previous manager, 
he has endeavoured to cultivate and foster whatever talent 
for the lyric drama we may boast of. Several works of high 
pretension have been commissioned by him; some of them 
have, unquestionably, been successful, and if others have 


Queen’s Rooms, on 22nd ult. Gounodjs “ Gallia’? and | fallen short in some point or other, the failure has resulted 
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more from lack of experience as to stage requirements than 
from a dearth of talent. As it is announced that Mr. Goring 
Thomas has been authorised to write a third work, it is 
evident that ‘* Esmeralda’ and ‘‘ Nadeshda,” at any rate, 
justified the confidence reposed in their author. Indeed, it 
is difficult—apart from the absence from England of Mr. 
Barton McGuckin—to understand why the latter very tune- 
ful and exciting work has not been given here as one of the 
prominent attractions of our too brief season. I believe 
that, properly advertised, it would have drawn together 
audiences rivalling those lured by Meyerbeer’s spectacular 
** Robert,” with its pantomimic attractions and laboured 
effects. ‘‘ Robert le Diable’’ was, I believe, the eleventh 
effort of one who carefully matured his style so as to derive 


all possible aid from every available theatrical sensation. Of 


Meyerbeer’s earlier works little is now heard, and even the 
one in question has practically been effaced by the larger 
‘Grand ” operas which marked the completion and perfect- 
ing of his system. When will an English composer enjoy 
such opportunities of educating himself, and finda manager 
ready to overlook his early shortcomings, and to afford him 
a fourth, a third, or even a second chance? 

The season has, financially, been exceedingly successful. 
The dancing Nuns have exercised greater fascination upon 
crowded audiences than they were able to upon their 
intended victim, so strangely styled ‘le Diable.”’ 
he finally escaped from the paternal temptations. Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni” and ** The Marriage of Figaro” have 
proved scarcely less attractive, e Masaniello : 
men ”’ have appealed not in vain, while * 
Girl,” ‘ Nordisa,” and ‘“ Galatea”’ 
variety. The last-named compound has been compiled 
from three of Victor Massé’s little operas, and perhaps 
that fact accounts for a want of variety, a sameness—not 


‘The Bohemian 


to say a wearying monotony—which results from a com- | 
pound in which his rather insipid prettinesses are too often | 


repeated. Balfe’s ‘The Puritan’s Daughter ” was reserved 
as a novelty for the last week, and was given twice. 
Although it contains some pleasing music- 
its more lively strains—the plot is so weak, the spoken | 
dialogue so wearisome, and the concerted movements so | 
entirely devoid of dramatic character that no lasting popu- 
larity may be looked for. 

It is a hopeful omen that Mr. Rosa’s company is shortly 
to have a London home, and it is with the best wishes for 
its success that I strongly urge the advisability —nay, the 
necessity—of at once taking steps to secure a powerful 
reinforcement. More singers must be found, whether they 
can act or not, and now that we have several large royally 
and municipally endowed schools there ought to be no 
insuperable obstacle to the training of qualified performers. 


Mr. Hallé’s closing Concert, on the Sth ult., was rendered | 


specially interesting by Dr. Joachim’s conducting of Beet- 
hoven’s Triple Concerto—played by Madame Néruda, 
Signor Piatti, and Mr. Hallé—by a charming performance 
of Mozart’s Overture “ Zauberfléte,” 
Lehmann’s rendering of some songs, notably the old 
French ‘La charmante Marguerite.” One of the many 
vocalists who assisted at Mr. de Jong’s benefit Concert, on 
the 3rd ult., also merited warm commendation. 
zetti’s popular air, ‘‘O mio Fernando,” Miss Eleanor Rees | 
displayed a rich voice and a thorough appreciation of the 
requirements of the song and of the necessities of the large 
Free Trade Hall. Miss Dews and Mr. Seymour Jackson 
also were warmly welcomed by the very enthusiastic 
audience. 


Dr. Watson’s Vocal Society gave a fourth, and con- | 


cluding, Concert on the 14th ult., the programme being of 
a character rather lighter than usual. Since Dr. Watson 
undertook the management the Society has progressed very 
considerably. In choral works there is a greater richness 
of tone, a more musicianly style, and a fairer appreciation 
of delicacies of expression. The excellence of the per- 
formances of the Society decidedly lies in concerted effort. 
MUSIC IN OXFORD. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Srxcr the beginning of the New Year, Oxford has dis- 
played an energy in matters musical that has quite made 
up for the inaction of the autumn. 


although | 


and * Car- | 


have served to give | 


-especially in | 


and by Miss Liza! 


In Doni- 


The Oxford Gleemen, 


the title now borne by what used to be called the City 
Male Voice Union, commenced the year with a Concert on 
January 5, in Balliol College Hall, at which C. H. Lloyd’s 
‘** Longbeards’ Saga”? was the principal item of the pro- 
gramme. 

On January 10 the Cowley St. John Vocal Society gave 
a portion of Crotch’s ‘ Palestine’? and Handel's “ Acis 
and Galatea,” with considerable success. 

February was simply crowded with musical perform- 
ances. First of all, on February 4, the Oxtord Orchestral 
Association gave a Concert in Balliol College Hall, at 
which Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” 
attraction. Next, a new sensation was provided for a 
University town by the appearance of Miss Emily 
Shinner and the “ Quartet ” of young ladies called by her 
name at the University Musical Union Invitation Concert, 
in Keble College Hall, on February 27. Schumann's 
| Quartet in F ‘and Beethoven's Serenade Trio were 
| the chief works performed. A week later the great 
| violinist, Joachim, visited Oxford, when as already noted 
}in your columns, the University conferred on him the 
| degree of Doctor of Music, honoris causd. The occasion 
| of his visit was an engagement to play at a Concert in the 
| Sheldonian Theatre, organised by the Musical Club, and 
| this Concert was one of ‘the most delightful that we eve 
'remember. Unfortunately so terrible a snow-storm raged 
in Oxford on that day that traftic was almost wholly sus- 
pended, and the audience was consequently much more 
select than numerous. As far as Chamber Music is con- 
cerned, we had only one other Concert this month, a 
Pianoforte Recital by M. de Pachmann, in the Town Hall, 
on the 22nd. 
| Turning to the department of choral music, we find that 
| Gernsheim’s ‘* Salamis”? and Pergolesi’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
were performed, under Mr. Farmer’s direction, in Balliol 
College Hall, and that Oratorio Concerts were given in 
the Sheldonian Theatre by both the great choral societies. 
The Philharmonic Society gave “ Judas Maccabzus ” 
on the roth, with but little success, though Messrs. Iver 
McKay and Watkin Mills sang capitally. On the 29th 
the Choral Society performed ‘ Jonah,” by its Conductor, 
Dr. Roberts, and ‘* The Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The former work, though the composer 
seemed to have been hampered by the requirements 
of an exercise for the doctor’s degree, for which, we 
believe, it was originally composed, was warmly received ; 
and ** The Golden Legend” made as much impression in 
Oxford as it has done elsewhere. The performance was 
superb in every respect, and attracted one of the largest 
audiences ever seen in Oxford. A gratifying instance of 
the position that music now holds in this place was 
afforded by the fact that the University Athletic Sports, 
| which had been originally fixed for the same day, were 
postponed, to avoid clashing with this Concert, 

The activity we have described lasted down to the very 
end of the term, and in the last week no fewer than three 
| performances were given. On the 6th ult., a ‘* Te Deum,” 
composed as an exercise for the degree of Doctor of 
Music, by Mr. Mark J. Monk, of Banbury, was sung in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, under the composer's direction. 
| On the following day a larger number of people than 
might have been expected after such a series of Concerts, 
; assembled in the same place for the Madrigal Society’s 
| Concert. The most noteworthy features of the programme 
were the songs contributed by the Hon. Mrs. R. H. Lyttelton, 
| the singing of Leslie’s madrigal ‘* My love is fair,” and the 
introduction of an unprinted part-song, by Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, entitled ‘*Place the helm on thy brow.” On 
the evening of Friday, the oth ult., the Cathedral was 
crowded by a vast congregation assembled to hear Bach’s 
‘* Matthew Passion.”” The Cathedral choir was reinforced 
by the boys of New College and Exeter College, and by 
anumber of amateur altos, tenors, and basses, who did 
their work well. 
| ‘The Lecture of the Professor of Music this term was on 
“Church Music of the Restoration Period,’ and was 
| delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 2nd ult. The 
| most notable of the illustrations was a “ Salvator Mundi,” 
| by Dr. Blow, obtained from a MS. in Christ Church 
Library, which was not only eminently characteristic of its 
age and author but also full of striking beauties. 
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MUSIC IN SOUTH WALES. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

' 

AT the Eisteddfod at Aberdare, on the 5th ult., Mr. J.| 
North, Hudderstield, and Mr. W. T. Samuel, Swansea, acted | 
as adjudicators. The brass band contest-—the piece selected | 
for performance being ‘*O Father, whose Almighty power” 
(‘* Judas Maccabwus *’)—was engaged in by the Aberaman, 
Ferndale, and Ysguborwen bands. The Ferndale band |} 
(Rhondda), led by Mr. W. Kk. Howe, took the prize of £5. | 
Mr. J. Sandbrook, of Dowlais, was awarded the prize for the | 
best singing of the bass solo, ** Revenge, Timotheus cries.” | 
A prize of £5, offered for the best rendering by parties of male | 
voices (not less than twenty-five in each case) of * The little 
church,” went to the Aberaman Glee Party. The chief 
choral competition excited a great deal of interest. The 
sum of £20 was offered for the best rendering of “* Yr Haf” 
(The Summer”), by Gwilym Gwent, choirs not to consist 
of less than sixty voices. Four choirs competed—Aberdare, 
Mardy, Ynysowen (Merthyr Vale), and Aberaman. The | 
money was equally divided between Mardy and Aberaman | 
choirs. The composer is a working collier in America. | 
There were several other competitions, chicily between 
soloists. ‘The accompanist was Mr. R. Howell. On the 
same day an listeddfod was held at Penyderyn, a few miles | 
distant. The Hirwain Choir took the prize oftered for the 
best rendering by choirs (not less than thirty voices) of 
“Trewch, trewch y tant.” 

A very successful performance of Ogden’s Oratorio 
“ Josiah’ was given at the Temperance Hall, Aberdare, 
on the evening of the 22nd ult., by members of the Calvaria 
Choir, conducted by Mr. Theophilus Jenkins. The chief 
soloists were Miss Ruth Davies. Mr. G. Jenkins (Merthyr, | 
Mr. Sandford Jones. Mr. E. Barry, Mr. W. Hughes. The 
accompanists were Mr. R. Howells and Mr. J. I’. Phelps. | 
The orchestra was filled by the Aberdare Orchestral | 
Society. 

Some important Listeddfodau have been fixed for Easter 
Monday—notably at Abergavenny and Neath. In local 
musical circles much interest is naturally felt in these 
matters. 

At Dowlais, on the 15th ult., “ Alexander’s Feast’ was 
performed by the Choral Union. The leading vocalists 
were Miss Mary Owen, Miss Marian Price, Mr. J. Sandbrook, 
and Mr. M. Humphreys. In the following week the 
Ebenezer Harmonic Socicty gave a rendering at the 
Temperance Hall, Merthyr, of Cowen’s Cantata ‘“ The 
Rose Maiden.” 





MUSIC IN YORKSHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Art the ninth Concert of Mr. Ford’s series, given on the 
14th ult., at Leeds, Messrs. Joachim and Piatti once more 
brought together a large audience of admirers. The pro- 
gramme was again a most interesting one, though in 
strong contrast with its predecessor. Mr. Joachim’s solo 
contribution was Spohr’s Eighth Concerto, and he was 
assisted by Mr. Eckener, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Piatti in 
the rendering of Beethoven's Quartet in F major (Op. 59). 
Miss Fanny Davies gave a delightful rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and joined with Mr. 
Piatti in a perfectly sympathetic performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonatain A major (Op. 69). Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Quintet in FE flat concluded the Concert. Miss Davies, 
since her last visit, has gained enormously in her art. Her 
playing was a very remarkable example of technique, and 
with greater facility has come marked artistic insight and 
sympathy. Miss Bertha Moore, who was the vocalist, has 
also made rapid progress in style, while the purity and firm- | 
ness of her voice are refreshing. Her selection of songs 
might, at the same time, be improved. The series was 
brought to a close on the 21st ult. by a “ Drawing-room ”’ | 
Concert, to which subscribers and their friends only were 
admitted. The innovation proved a great success. The pro- | 
gramme was somewhat lighter in character than usual, the 
only work of serious importance being a Sonata by Mozart. 
The executants were Mdlle. Clotilde Kleebere and = Mr. 
Peiniger. 








Mrs. Bartholomew was the vocalist, and accom- | 
paniments to her songs were played by Mr. Whewall | 


Bowling. | “Israel in Egypt” 


While on the subject of Mr. Ford's Concerts it may be 
stated that next season they will be resumed as Subscrip 
tion Concerts and will be under the direction of a committee 
of management, on the same plan as the Bradford Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, which have proved so great a financial success. 
However much one may regret that Mr. Ford himself has 


| not been able to realise the hopes with which he set out. 


it is to be desired, in the interests of music, that the 
Concerts will not be allowed to languish or deteriorate 
under the new management. 

Mr. Joachim was also heard at the Subscription Concert 


| given at Bradtord, on the the gth ult., by a crowded audience. 


His selections on this occasion were Brahms’s Concerto in 
D and a Chaconne from one of Bach's Sonatas—an excerpt 
with which he has made most of his audiences familiar, but 
which would not have been played on this occasion but for 
the death of the late Kaiser, out of respect for whom Mr. 
Joachim omitted a number of his own dance transcrip 
tions from the music of Brahms. Apart from the great 
violinist’s share in it, the programme was remarkable for the 
musical treasures which it contained. Mozart's Symphony 
in D minor was a perfectly delightful number, and Mr. 
Hallé contributed ** In Memoriam,” three exquisite examples 
from the rich store of gems bequeathed by Stephen Heller. 
The Entr’acte and Ballet music from ** Rosamunde,” the 
Overture to Marschner’s opera ‘The Vampire,” the 
stirring music to * William Tell,” and Bennett’s Overture 
“The Wood Nymphs” were each in their turn magniti- 
cently played by the band. Madame Trebelli, who was in 
her best and irreproachable form, sang an excerpt from 
Donizetti's * Lucrezia Borgia,” the gavotte from ** Mignon,” 
and the Habanera from ** Carmen.” This was the final 
Concert of the series, and was in many respects the best and 
most brilliant of the excellent musical gatherings promoted 
by this enterprising committee. 

Another appearance was made by Mr. Joachim in the 
West Riding during the month—-namely, at the Hudders- 











field Subscription Concert, on the r4th the thirteenth 
of the series--on which occasion he was accompanied by 


Signor Piatti and Miss Fanny Davies, with Miss Bertha 
Moore as vocalist. At the last of these Concerts, given on 
the 27th ult.. Bach’s Passion music to St. Matthew was 
given, 

The Leeds Philharmonic Society gave what was called an 
extra Concert of miscellaneous music at the Coliseum, on the 
16th ult. The programme was evenly divided between sacred 
andsecular music, among the items within the former category 
being two of the most important vocal works of the evening 
—namely, Mendelssohn's ‘ Judge me, O God.” and Bach’s 
Motett * I wrestle and pray.” The performance of the latte: 
was scarcely up to the usual standard of the Society, but the 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s work was all that could have been 
desired. Miss Anna Williams, in addition to other work, 
sang the solo to Mendelssohn's ‘* Hear my prayer’’ with 
true devotional feeling, and Gounod’s well-known “ Ave 
Maria.’ ‘The works of Pinsuti, Smart, Leslie, Sullivan, and 
C. H. Lloyd furnished the material for the secular part of 
the programme. Lloyd's beautiful madrigal ** The rosy 
dawn ” was particularly effective. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the evening proved to be the violin 
solos of Mr. Hollander, who gave Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, to which an accompaniment was played by Mr. 
Alfred Broughton, and two short pieces by Wieniawski and 
Sarasate. Schumann’s Air with Variations in B flat, for two 
pianofortes (Op. was well rendered by Messrs. 
Broughton and Alfred Benton. 

On the 2nd ult. the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal 
Society yave the second Concert of the season in the 
Victoria Hall. ‘* The bells of St. Michael's tower,” * O 
hush thee, my babie,” “Who shall win my lady fair,” 
Alfred R. Gaul’s setting of Mrs. Hemans’ poem “ The 
better land,’ Bishop's glee, ‘The fox jumped over the 
parson’s gate’ (encored), Macfarren’s part-song “ 


40), 








r The 
miller,’ Schumani’s ‘* Gipsy life,” ‘Cooke's “ Strike the 
lyre,” and Hatton's part-song “ The bait” sung in 
excellent style. ‘The soloists were Miss Norah Bromley, Miss 
Ada Burton. and Mr. J.G. Hewson. Mr. North conducted. 
and Mr. J. E. Sykes played the pianoforte accompaniments 
with remarkable ability and artistic effect. 

The Hudderstield Choral Society, on the 16th ult., gave 
with great credit. The magnificent 


were 
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double choruses were rendered with a vigour and precision 
anda volume and freshness of tone which disarmed criticism. 
The accompaniments too were admirably rendered, and the 
combined forces were kept well in hand by Mr. John North, 
their most experienced and energetic Conductor. ‘The 
principals were Miss Clara Leighton, Miss Hope Glenn, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr. F red Brown was leader, and 
Mr. Ibeson was at the organ. 

Mr. Haddock, of Leeds, has continued his course of 
musical evenings throughout the season with success. Next 
season he proposes to strike out a more ambitious line, 
and if he is adequately supported intends to secure the 
services of such executants as Miss Zimmermann, Miss 
Schirmacher, Miss Marie Krause, Messsrs. Pauer, Bach, 
and Pachmann. 

Mr. Edward Misdale introduced at his third and final Con- 
cert, on the roth ult., one of Bradford’s cleverest amateurs, 
Mrs. Norman Salmond. With her assistance Mr. Misdale 
produced three compositions for two pianos—Moscheles’ 
“‘ Hommage a Handel,” Schumann’s Andante and Varia- 
tions, and one of Schumann’s characteristically lively 
pieces. The players met with vigorous approval. <A well- 
written Sonata by Dr. Swinnerton Heap, for clarinet and 
piano, was performed by Mr C. Fawcett and Mr. Misdale. 
Mr. Norman Salmond was the vocalist. Mr. Isidor Cohn, 
with the assistance of Mr. Vieuxtemps, and Miss Marie 
Lummert, as vocalist, gave his second Concert on the 2nd 
ult. Beethoven’s Sonata in A, for piano and violoncello 
{Op. 69), was among the works presented. 

At Mr. Christensen’s fifth Matinée, held on the 17th ult 
in the Albert Hall, Leeds, Messrs. Max Blume, Eckener, 
and Giessing were the executants, and a very intelligent 
performance was given of trios by Schumann and 
Rubinstein, Herr B lume giving one of Beethoven's piano 
Sonatas. 

Mr. Sykes, of Halifax, finished his series of Concerts on 
the 15th ult. He was assisted by Messrs. Joachim and 
Piatti, and Miss Fanny Davies, with Miss Bertha Moore as 
vocalist. 





i i 


OBITUARY. 
Corri, the well-known 


Henry Corri.—Mr. Henry 
vocalist and actor, so long associated with English 
Opera, especially during the Pyne and Harrison period, died 
T 


on Tuesday, February 28, and was interred at the lonor | 


Oak Cemetery. Mr. Corri was a distinguished member of 
a family connected with music and the drama in this 
country for the past 100 years. His grandfather, Domenico | 
Corri, was one of the founders of the Philharmonic Socicty, 
and his father, Haydn Corri, was a colleague of Bri aha n. 
Mr. Corri’s réfertoire was as varied as it was extensive. 
During his cz reer he played nearly 100 operas, and created 
many “of the characters in operas by Balfe, Macfarren, 
Mellon, and others. He was a member of the Covent 
Garden Fund. 

Ciro Pinsuti1.—This well-known musician and com- 
poser died suddenly at his residence in Florence, - the 
11th ult., consequent upon an attack of cerebral apople 
said to have occurred when he was seated at his pianoforte. 
The incidents of Pinsuti’s career are not sensational, but in 
most respects honourable to his industry and talent. As a 
youthful “* prodigy ’’ in Rome, he attracted the attention of 
Mr. Henry Drummond, a once famous member of Parlia- 
ment, who brought him to London, and kept him for some 
years in his own house. Pinsuti studied during that period 
under Cipriani Potter (composition) and Blagrove (violin), 
subsequently returning to Italy, entering the Conservatorio 
at Bologna, and becoming a private pupil of Rossini. In 
1848 Pinsuti returned to England, to establish himself asa 
teacher. He became, however, better known as a composer, 
not so much through his two operas, produced in Bolog 
and Milan respectively, or his ‘‘Te Deum,’ 
patriotic occasion, as through his songs and concerted vocal 
music. ‘The songs rose to the number of about 250, a: nd 
with some forty-five part-songs, carried their author’s nan 
through the whole English-speaking world. Their Poin - 
larity has been, and still is, enormous; not without ¢ a] 
reason, to be found in a happy combination of musician! 
qualities with features adapted to please the public tast 
During the later years of his residence amongst us Pi 
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was a professor at the Royal Academy of Music, and so 
much in request for private lessons that he might have 
extended his labours indefinitely. However, in 1885 he 
considered his life’s work accomplished, and retired to his 
native city, Sinalunga, where he was born, in 1829. 
Pinsuti was a Knight of the Crown of Italy. 

Tuomas GerMAN ReED.—The death of Mr. Thomas 
German Reed, on the 21st ult., at his residence, St. Croix, 
Upper East Sheen, Surrey, in his 71st year, is announced. 
He was the founder of the drawing-room dramatic enter- 
tainments so long given at the Gallery of Illustration, 
Regent Street, and subsequently at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place. In these he was assisted by his wife, an 
actress of high distinction—Miss Priscilla Horton. They 
went about the country with pieces designed to parody 
the different styles of singing in Europe. ‘These were the 
germs of the entertainments at the Gallery of Illustration, 
which for some time were supported by the talents, not 
only of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, but of Mr. John Parry, 
Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and others. Mr. 
Corney Grain first aincted notice as the successor of 
John Parry. Mr. Reed was an excellent pianist, a good 
actor, and a clever mimic. 


Tur Great Triennial Handel Festival, to be held at the 
Crystal Palace in June next, promises to be as interesting as 
any of its predecessors. The principal vocalists engaged are 
Madame Albani, Madame Nordica, Miss Annie Marriott, 
Madame Valleria, Madame Patey, and Madame Trebelli; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barton tetuckix, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Bridson, and Mr. Brereton. ‘The Organists are Mr. W. T. 
Best and Mr. Alfred J. Eyre, and there will be a chorus and 
orchestra of 4,000 performers. The Conductor is Mr. August 
Manns, who has on former occasions proved himself in 
| ever ‘y way fitted for the duties he has to perform. The 
| Great Rehearsal is on Friday, June 22 ; “* The Messiah ” on 

Monday, June 25; the Selection on Wednesday, June 27; 
and “Israel in Egypt” on Friday, June 29, the concluding 
day of the Festival. Concerning the Selection day, it is 
stated that it will, as heretofore, afford an opportunity for 
| performing works less widely known, and therefore posses- 
| sing some novelty, and also for exhibiting the versatility of 
| the” great composer's genius. The Organ Concerto, for 
| Instance, will be No. 7, in B flat, specially interesting from 

he fact that it is the only composition in which Handel 
ihas included in the score a distinct part for the pedals. As 
| on former occasions this will be plz wed by Mr. W. T. Best. 
| The other instrumental works introduced for the first time 
iwill be the Overture to ‘“ Samson,” and also that to 
“Semele.” The principal movement of the latter is a 
Fugue in C minor, and the Finale a Gavotte. The Sonata 
in A, for violin, the melodious charm of which delighted the 
large audience on the Selection day of the bi-centenary 
Festival in 1885, will, by special request, be again per- 
formed by over 200 violinists. Choruses from ‘ Bel- 
shazzar,” ‘“‘ Alexander Balus,” and the g5th Psalm will be 
sung for the first time, also arias from the Italian operas 
Giulio Cesare” and ‘ Deidamia.” I'rom * Ottone ” anaria 
for baritone will be introduced, which ali Handelian bio- 
graphers and historians have hitherto declared to be irre- 
vocably lost, the autograph of which, however, was recently 
found by Dr. A. H. Mann amongst the musical treasures 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 











oe Hereford Musical Festival will be heid on Septem- 
ber 11, 12, 13, and 14 next. The arrangements are in 
pro; gress, the desire being to make the programme as attrac- 
tive as possible. The week's proceedings will commence 
on Monday, September 19, with the customary rehearsal 
in the Cathedral at 10 a.m., to be followed by the rehearsal 
‘in the Shire Hall at 7 p.m. The Festival proper opens on 
Tuesday, September it, with Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
in the morning; Sullivan's “Golden Legend” will 
be given in the evening at the Shire Hall. On Wed- 
s are to take 














place in the Cathedral, the progra 
tion from ** Samson” (Handel), **T 
| (Bennett), the * Creation,” first and 
‘God, Thou art great” (Spohr), a 
Miriam” (Schubert). On Thursday, Sept: 
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given the Mass in D minor (Cherubini), Ode ‘ Blest pair of 


Sirens’ (Dr. Parry), ‘St. Polycarp ” (Ouseley)—and 
a Miscellaneous Concert. On the last day, Friday, Sep- 


tember 14, “‘ The Messiah” of Handel (11.30 a.m.) will be 
given, and a Chamber Concert, always usual here since 
its institution by the late George Townshend Smith, will 
conclude the Festival. The following artists are engaged 
—viz., Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Enriquez, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. W. H. Brereton. Mr. J. T. Carrodus, 
leader of the band. 
230, being the largest number of acceptances of any Here- 
ford Festival. The Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon Stanhope 
and Rev. G. E. Ashley will act as joint Hon. Secs., and 
Dr. Langdon Colbourne will again officiate as Conductor. 
Sir A. Sullivan will personally conduct his ‘ Golden 
Legend ” if his health permits. 

THE National Opera Company in America has entered 
upon a new phase of existence. A means has been 
arrived at by which it may be enabled to continue its 
existence for the benefit of the artists who have so gener- 
ously served it. It is to be carried on by the artists them- 





| of those who wis 
The list of Stewards now amounts to | 


been fairly well attended by most attentive listeners, despite 
the inclemency of the weather and the deterrent influence 
of an insufficiently warmed church, but for which draw- 
backs the audiences would probably have been much in- 
creased. It was, however, both satisfactory and encouraging 
to note that scarcely any persons left the church before 
the close of any of the Recitals, although many entered 
during their progress. Mr. Bishop proved himself a most 
artistic and — player, and deserves the cordial thanks 
h well to the highest forms of art, scarcely 
less for the instructive and interesting annotations of his 
programme-books than for his endeavour to bring to notice 


'the too much neglected and half-forgotten works of the 


| Institution on Friday evening, the 23rd ult. 
both of the junior and senior advanced classes, 


greatest of musical composers. 

THE annual Concert of the violin classes, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Fitzhenry, took place at the Birkbeck 
The students, 
played 


| with their usual precision, reflecting credit on the training 


of their teacher, Mr. Fit 


zhenry. The selections consisted 
of Andante Maestoso for violins in four parts, violoncello, 


| and piano (H. Tolhurst), Scottish National Airs (S. Jarvis), 


selves upon the co-operative principle, this being the unani- | 


mous desire of all concerned. It has been asserted that the 
cause of the want of success was found in the director of the 
Company, Mr. Locke, who had given the American people 
credit for a desire to patronise higher forms of musical art 
than those which they were proved to be willing to support. 

The American Musician, in allusion to the subject, says: 

“The failure of Mr. Locke is no cause, however, for di 
couragement as to the future success of National Opera. | 





| * Be wise in time 


and Canzonetta (Paradies). The vocalists were Miss Ethel 
Winn who sang “ When the heart is young” (Buck) and 
” (Dorothy ”); Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
who gave “Ina distant land ’’ (Taubert) and ‘ Once I loved 
a maiden fair”; and Mr. W. G. Forington, who sang “ The 
devout lover”? (M. V. White) and “1 — why” (L. 
King) in his usual finished style. Mr. T. E. Gatehouse 


| met with his accustomed success in hie vielie solos by 


e American people are not to blame, and can distinguish | 
The A n ] t to blam 1 listinguisl 


for themselves whether an operatic enterprise is deserving 
of patronage or not. It is, of course, a disgrace to the two 
great branches of the English-speaking race, the people of | 
England and the United States, that the wealth and fashion 
of London and New York support Italian and German 
opera in preference to opera given in their own language. | 
But it is not from the wealth and fashion that any change 
may be expected. It is from the common people, the 
* plain” 
support will come which will ultimately establish a national 
opera in this country, as it has been established in France, 
Germany, and Italy.” 

A crowpep and fashionable gathering was attracted to 
Princes’ Hall, on the 24th ult., by the Concert given by 
the South Kensington Ladies’ Choir in aid of the funds of 
the South London Fine Art Gallery and Free Library 
The selection of pieces showed praiseworthy eclecticism, 
notably those sung by the choir under the able and 
spirited direction of Mrs. Arthur O’Leary. This lady was 
responsible for the training of a numerous well-balanced 
body of fresh voices, and an admirable result was made 
manifest in the steadiness and careful regard for nauances 
that characterised their singing, Among the items meriting 
special mention were the soprano solo and chorus, ** Though 
all thy friends prove faithless,” from Spohr’s ‘ Calvary” 
(solo by Miss Hubert); the tenor solo and chorus, * The 
wave sweeps my breast,” from Gade’s Crusaders © (solo, 
Mr. Henry Piercy); and Schumann’s chorus, ‘“ Gipsy 
Life,” arranged for the choir by Mr. Arthur O'Leary, 
solos sung by Miss Hilda Erskine and Lady Nicholson. 
Three of Brahms’s Trios for female voices were also 
capitally sung to the horn obbligati of Messrs. 
and Mann. Miss Alice Gomes, Madame Mudie Boling- 
broke, and Mr. Piercy contributed some vocal pieces, and 
Miss Lucy Riley (replacing Miss Emily Eaenoer) earned 
for her violin solos some of the loudest applause of the 
evening. Miss Raven, Miss O'Leary, and Mr. Ernest 
Fowles were at the piano. 








A MosT interesting series of Organ Recitals, entitled 
‘* Six Hours with the Organ Compositions of J. S. Bach,’ 
given by Mr. A. E. Bishop, at St. Mary Abchurch, E.C., 
on the six Monday afternoons in Lent, was brought 
to a close on Monday last, the 26th ult. The Recitals, 
which have throughout been of a very high order of excel- 
lence—including the whole of the Six Organ Trio-Sonatas, 
the Passacaglia, many of the best-known Preludes and 
Fugues, and many also of the less-known (or almost un 
known) Chorales with variations and shozt pieces —h 





people, as Abraham Lincoln called them, that the | 
j at the Crystal Palace in June last. 
| however, was reduced from 5,000 to 1,500. 


the | 


Standen | 
| nor 


Papini, and the Andante = Finale 
from Mendelssohn's Concerto in E minor. Ir. J. Kift 
gave two humorous songs with admirable eff ret. Mir. 
Charles Fry was announced to recite, but was unavoidably 
prevented from appearing, his place being taken by his 
pupil, Miss Edith Pusey, who gave two recitations with 
much ability. 

THE spring Concert of the London Sunday School Choir 
took place on the 24th ult., in the Albert Hall. The 
| programme was to a large extent a repetition of that 
performed at the fifteenth annual Sunday School Festival 
The number of voices, 
The first part 
the second of secular 
Mendelssohn’s 
“ Magnificat,” 
‘The Woods,” 


Chopin, Sarasate, 


of the Concert consisted of sacred, 
music, and the choir was successful in both. 
choral ‘Sleepers, wake,” David Davies’s 
Henry Leslie’s “ The Pilgrims,” F. Abt’s 

and Schumann's * Gipsy Life’? were sung. The London 
Sunday Schools’ orchestral band took part in the 
Concert, and Mr. John Saunders, their leader, obtained 
an encore for a violin solo. Mr. Luther Hinton acted 
as Conductor, Mr. David Davies as Organist, and Mr. 
C. H. Churchill as pianist. Madame Antoinette Sterling 








sang three songs, ‘* The Reaper and the Flowers,” ‘The 
Three Fishers,” and ‘‘ A Dear Wifie,”’ the two last beit 1g 


encored. 

AN Irish Exhibition is to be opened early in the coming 
summer at Olympia, Kensington. Ireland possesses great 
natural resources and important industries, and a compre- 
hensive display of what she can produce or manufacture 
will not only be an object lesson of the greatest interest te 
the people of Great Britain, but will do much to assist the 
revival of trade in Ireland. The Exhibition is begun under 
the happiest auspices. It knows neither politics. religion, 
class, but has for its Executive Council and Patrons 
the most distinguished representative men—nearly 700— 
representing every phase of political, religious, and social life. 
The Exhibition, which will include displays of art treasures 
and musical performances, will be opened on June 4 and 
remain open until the end of October, and the whole of the 
vast space at Olympia will be utilised. Among the special 
features will be a representation of an Irish village, with the 
veritable peasants at work upon their cottage industries— 
the dying of yarn, making lace, knitting, &c. 

Ar the People’s Palace, in the Mile End Road, Concerts 
are given every Saturday night at very cheap prices, which 
are attended by large numbers of people. On Saturday, the 
3rd ult., some 2,500 persons heard with the greatest atten- 





/tion an excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio 





“St. Paul,” accompanied by the organ and pianoforte, 
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played by Mr. G. Boddington Smith and Miss Alice 
Edmunds respectively. The soloists were Miss Alice 
Gomes, Mrs. Julia Lennox, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. 
Musgrove Tufnail. The Conductor was Mr. Willem 
Coenen, and the choruses were sung by the Hampstead 
Choral Society, a small but excellent body of singers, who 


wave a remarkably good reading of their share of the work, | Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives.’ 


all the value that can be imparted by due attention to good 
tone and expression being attained by careful study and 
artistic direction. The audience thoroughly enjoyed the 
performance, and expressed their approval by discriminating 
applause. 

THE summer season of the Richter Concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. N. Vert, and with Dr. Hans Richter as 
Conductor, will commence on the 7th of May. ‘The whole 
series will consist of nine evening Concerts, which will 
take place at St. James’s Hall on the following Mondays— 
May 7, 14, 28, June 4, 11, 18, 25, July 2 and g. The 
orchestra of 100 performers will have Mr. Ernst Schiever | 
as leader, and the Richter Choir will be directed by | 
Mr. Theodor Frantzen. In addition to works by Wagner, 
J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, and Schumann, the 
claims of modern English composers will not be disre- 
garded. Dr. Stanford’s Symphony (the * Irish”), which | 
met with so warm a reception on its production at the | 
Richter and Oratorio Concerts last year, will be repeated; 
and Dr. Mackenzie’s Overture to * Twelfth Night,’ which 
was written this winter in Florence, will be performed for 
the first time. 

On Sunday evening, the 4th ult., the choir of St. John’s, 
Waterloo Road, S.E., gave a performance of Mendelssohn's 





| this year from what we believe to have been hitherto their 
rule, of introducing either a new Service or Anthem at their 
Festival; but no one can complain of the quality of the 
music selected, including as it does Eaton I'aning’s Service 
in C, Dr. Stainer’s Jubilee Anthem ‘ Lord, Thou art God ”’ 
(the first three movements), and the Hallelujah Chorus from 
> The Festival will be 
| under the direction of Dr. Martin, the honorary Conductor 
| of the Association. 

A very successful Concert was given on the 15th ult. at 
the City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, 
by the College choir and band, under the direction of Mr. 
W.G. McNaught. The first part of the programme con- 
sisted of Haydn’s ‘ Spring,”’ in which the solo parts were 
ably sustained by Miss Linda Rivers, Mr. J. H. Muller- 
hausen, and Mr. G. E Cowie. The second part included 
Haydn’s Symphony in D, part-songs by the choir, and a 
violin solo by Miss Annie Ward, which evoked an enthusi- 
astic encore, a similar compliment being awarded to songs 
| by Miss Rivers and Mr. Mullerhausen. Mrs. McNaught 
accompanied on the pianoforte, 

THE proposal to raise a Memorial to the late Sir George 
Macfarren, in the form of a Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music, has already resulted in the promise of 
nearly £1,250. But to provide something towards maintain- 
ing the scholar in addition to paying the cost of his musical 
education, the fund must amount to £2,000, or even more. 
Subscriptions are received by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
Alfred H. Littleton, 1, Berners Street, W.; and by the 
Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Charles E. Stephens, 37, Howley 
Place, W., and Mr. J. Percy Baker, Willersley House, 
Wellington Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 





42nd Psalm, ‘‘ As the hart pants.’ Sir Julius Benedict's 
“St. Peter’? was given on ‘Tuesday evening, the 2oth ult., 
with Master Warren, Miss Jennie Bawtree, Mr. J. Gostic, | 
and Mr. Frederick Winton as soloists, and Mr. Edmund | 
West at the pianoforte. ‘The choir (surpliced) numbered 
fifty voices. ‘The choruses were rendered with noteworthy 
smoothness and accuracy, and the soloists were all well up 


THE following three performances have been given by 
the Kyrle Choir, under the direction of Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker :—‘ Samson,” on the 7th ult., in St. Luke’s Church, 
Kilburn; soloists, Miss Mary Bliss, Miss Ellen Cooper, 
Mr. John Probert, Mr James Blackney, and Mr. C. Beau- 
mont Barr. “Elijah.” on the 1gth ult., in Christ Church, 





to their work. Mr. J. B. Dart, to whose efforts the success 
of the performance was mainly due, directed the perform- | 


Westminster Bridge Road; soloists, Miss Mary Bliss, Mrs. 


|Dran, Mr. John Probert, and Mr. Jabez West. “St. 


Paul,” on the 21st ult., in St. Stephen's Church, Poplar; 


: ; 
ance and supplie > organ accompaniment. 2 ‘ : : i cas 3 ‘ 
— 1 supplied the organ accompaniment. On the | soloists, Miss Ellen Tyer, Miss Ellen Cooper, Mr. George 


28th ult., ‘“* The Messiah” was sung, by the Kyrle Society 
and St. John’s Choirs combined, under the direction of Mr. 
I. A. W. Docker, and with Mr. FE. H. Turpin at the organ. 


Micklewood, and Mr. James Blackney. 
At St. Anne’s Church, Poole’s Park, N., on Palm 





It is intended to repeat the performance of * St. Peter”? | 
some time during the present month. 

Mr, WILLIAM NicHOLL’s second Chamber Concert, at 
the Steinway Hall, on the 2oth ult., was deprived of its 
principal feature of interest—the first performance of three 
German songs by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie—the late arrival of | 
the copies from Leipzig rendering a postponement unavoid- | 
able. As it stood, the most important item in the pro- | 
gramme was the great love duet from the first act of | 
Waegner’s “Dic Walkiire,” which was rendered with 
artistic care and feeling by Miss Pauline Cramer and 
Mr. Nicholl. The accompaniments were most ably in- 
terpreted on the pianoforte by Mr. Armbruster, and, despite | 
the loss of effect owing to the absence of an orchestra, the 
audience evidently appreciated the excerpt, recalling the 
performers twice. The rest of the Concert must be passed 
over, though it may be said that the selection generally 
was marked by artistic taste. 





For the annual congress of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association of the United States, which will be 
held in July at Chicago, Theodore Thomas's orchestra of 
sixty performers has been engaged. anda chorus of 400 voices 
secured. Asthe representative English work onthis occasion, 
Dr. Hiles’s Cantata ** The Crusaders" has been selected. Last 
year’s gathering was attended by about five hundred of the 
leading musicians of Canada and the States, meetings— 
often two or three at a time--being held each day during 
the week, from g o’clock in the morning till late in the 
afternoon, the evenings being devoted to the enjoyment of 
choral and orchestral music in a hall holding about 4,000 
people. 








Tur London Church Choir Association will hold their 
annual Festival at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday evening. 
the 26th inst., at 7.30 pm. The Association are departing | 


Sunday. there was an excellent rendering of Dr. Stainer’s 
“ Crucifixion.” The soloists were in excellent voice and 
sang their parts effectively. The choristers, too, were fully 
equal to the task assigned tothem. The various recitatives, 
choruses, and hymns (the congregation joining heartily in 
four of the latter), were sung with much pathos and 
reverence, and the demeanour of the large congregation, 
and the devout manner in which the service was conducted, 


i suited well the solemn season which it was intended to 


commemorate. 

AT St. Stephen’s, South Kensington, on the Sunday 
afternoons in Lent, Stainer’s ‘* Crucifixion” has been sung; 
and, on lriday evenings, Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita,” with 
orchestra, harp, and organ. After this service the orchestra 
played Gounod’s * Marche Religieuse,” Handel's Dead 
March in ‘“ Saul” being substituted on the late German 
Emperor’s funeral day. The soloists, members of the 
choir, were Master Warwick Major and Master Frazer, 
Mr. Frederick Cundy, and Mr. Albert Rayment. Organist, 
Mr. Warren Tear; Conductor, Mr. Hamilton Robinson, 
Director of the Music and Organist at St. Stephen’s. 


On Friday evening, the gth ult., a meeting of the members 
of the Highbury Quadrant Church and Congregation, was 
held in the Hall attached to the Church to bid farewell to 
Mr. G. R. Norman, upon his departure for Ireland. During 
the evening an illuminated address and a purse of fifty 
sovereigns were presented to him in appreciation of his 
services to the Church as Choirmaster and Conductor of 
the Choral Society for the last six years. A selection of 
vocal and instrumental music was given by Mr. A. T. 
George, Organist of the Church, and some members of 
the choir. 

Miss Annie E. Hotpom gave her fourteenth annual 
Concert at Morley Hall, on Tuesday, the 6th ult. The 
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vocal numbers were entrusted to Miss Evans, Miss Lottie 
Smallman, Miss Grace Walker, Mr. S. Foulds, Mr. 
Roberts, and Mr. F. E. Lacy. 
the evening was a piano and violin duet, by Miss Annie E. 
Holdom and Mr. Ernest Aylmer, which won a_ well- 
deserved encore. The Concert was a great success and 
was attended by a large and appreciative audience. Miss 
Holdom accompanied throughout, and Mr. Varley Newman 
and Mr. Edward Simmons were the musical directors. 

Ar the Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, on 
Saturday, the 3rd _ult., Mendelssohn’s ** Elijah’? was per- 
formed. Miss Marianne Fenna, Madame Clara West, 
Miss Lottie West, Madame Osborne Williams, Mr. John 
Probert, Mr. Sidney Barnby, Mr. Thomas Cassidy, Mr. 
James Blackney, and Mr. Thomas Kempton were the 
soloists. Mr. J. B. Zerbini was the leader of the band ; 
trumpets, Mr. T. Harper and Mr. Poulter. Mr. Duncan 
Callow was at the organ, and the band and chorus of 200 
performers were conducted by Mr. G. Day Winter. 
hall was well filled. 








A Lecrvure on “ Deppe’s Principles of the Mechanism | 


of Pianoforte playing,” was delivered by Herr Ehrenfechter 
at the Steinway Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, the 14th 
ult. As explained by the lecturer, there does not appear 


to be much that is novel or peculiar in the system of | 


Herr Deppe, who occupies a high position as a teacher in 
Germany, and for the most part we can endorse what was 
said as sound and familiar doctrine. In this, however, 
precept was better than example, the fechnique exhibited 
by Herr Ehrenfechter himself being far from satisfactory. 


A Concert was given in Craven Hill Congregational 
Church, Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W., on Thursday, 
the 8th ult., by the Bayswater Orchestral and Choral 
Societies. The programme consisted of Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Lauda Sion,’’ Schubert’s Symphony (Unfinished) in 
B minor, and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” 
were Miss Adelaide Mullen, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Charles 
Chilley, and Mr. Robert Hilton. Mr. Fred. W. Noakes 
(Organist of the Church) presided at the organ, and Mr. 
Harkness Lait conducted. 

At Woodgrange Hall, Forest Gate, on the 2oth ult., 
Miss Julia Allen gave a Concert in aid of the Stratford 
Ragged Children’s Mission. She was assisted by Miss 
Florence Thompson, Madame Annie Williams, Miss Emily 
Foxcroft, Mr. W. H. Pettitt, Miss Janie Hutchinson 
‘violin), Mr. C. Wickham (clarinet), Mr. R. Henri Goddard 


(elocutionist), and Mr. Robert W. Wilson (accompanist). } 


Miss Allen’s solos were Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata 
and Raff’s Caprice. Altogether, Miss Allen is to be com- 
plimented on the success of her Concert. 

ANOTHER performance of Mr. Alfred Cellier's Cantata 
‘Gray’s Elegy’ was given by the Dorothy Company, on 
the 7th ult., at the Princes’ Hall. The rendering on the 


whole was very commendable, considering that most of the | 


performers have hitherto been chiefly engaged merely in 
light comic opera. In the second part Miss Marie Tempest 
sang the solo in Mendelssohn’s “* Hear my prayer”? with 
much. taste. 
and Caryll, was a disappointment, the music being very 
commonplace. 

On Sunday, the rth ult., at the Parish Church, 
Kew, Dr. Stainer’s Oratorio ** The Crucifixion ’’ was admir- 
ably rendered by the choir, ably assisted by Mr. A. Ken- 
ningham (of St. Paul’s Cathedral), the bass solos being 
entrusted to Mr. Sydney Beckley. The unaccompanied 
chorus ‘‘God so loved the world” was beautifully sung, 
the pitch being strictly maintained. Great credit is due 
to the Choirmaster (Mr. Breadmore) and Mr. Harry E. 
Warner, the Organist, for their efforts in so successful a 
performance. 

On February 29, at St. Andrew Undershaft, E.C., a 
special Service of Music was given before a large congre- 
gation—sacred solos and anthems by the choir of St. 
Andrew’s, orchestral music by the ‘ Church Orchestral 
Society,” organ solos and accompaniments by Mr. 
W. J. Winter (assistant Organist at Westminster Abbey). 
Conductor, Mr. W. M. Wait, Organist and Choirmaster of 
St. Andrew Undershaft. For the first time, a selection 


One of the chief features of 


The | 


The vocalists | 


A new Suite de Ballet, by Messrs. Leslie | 


from Mr. Wait’s new Cantata “St. Andrew” 
in manuscript) was given. 


(at present 


Tur Members of the Grosvenor Choral Society gave 
|their 193rd monthly Concert at the Grosvenor Hall, 
Buckingham Palace Road, on the 23rd ult., when a selec 
tion from Mendelssohn’s ‘“ St. Paul,” and Sacred Songs 
befitting the season were given to a large and sympathetic 
audience. ‘The soloists were Miss Hannah Jones, Mrs. 
Frame, Miss Bond, Mr. Frame, and Mr. H. Davis. Mr. 
Tonking presided at the organ and Mrs. T. P. Frame at the 
| pianoforte. Mr. David Woodhouse conducted. 





Wir reference to our remarks in our last issue, we are 
|informed that the Kentish Town Musical Society have 
| decided to restore Dibdin’s tomb in St. Martin’s Burial 
|Ground, Camden Town. We are sure our readers will be 
glad to learn that this work is to be undertaken by a local 
Musical Society. Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb is the Honorary 
Treasurer, and Mr. J. P. Fitzgerald, 178, Kentish Town 
Road (to whom all communications may be addressed), 
| Honorary Secretary of the ** Dibdin Memorial” Fund. 
| Dr. Mackenzie's setting of Buchanan’s Ode ‘“ The 
| New Covenant,” written for the opening of the Exhibition 
in Glasgow, in May next, is in the Press, and will shortly 
be issued to the public. The varied allusions in the poem 
suggest changeful treatment, otherwise the work is practi- 
cally in one movement, leading up to a magnilicent climax. 
| The melody of the Old Hundredth Psalm is most efiectively 
}employed at the conclusion, so as to enlist the co-operation 


| of the assembly, in addition to the choir, band, and organ. 
| # t 


| A PERFORMANCE of Dr. Stainer’s Cantata ‘“ The Cruci- 
| fixion * was given in the Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Hornsey, on the 14th ult. Messrs. Lawrence Fryer and 
Frank May were the soloists, and the choral portions were 
sung by the HolyInnocents (Hornsey) Musical Society, the 
congregation joining heartily in the hymns. Mr. Edwin 
| Drewett presided at the organ, and Mr. Donne Smith, the 
Organist of the Church, conducted. 

Mr. J. GLApDNEY Wo trrF gave his second annual Concert 
at the Morley Hall, Hackney, on the 5th ult. A highly 
jinteresting programme given by the following 
| performers:—Miss Kate Fusselle, Miss Flora Edwards, 
| Miss Nellie Bradshaw, Miss Jennie Argent, Mr. Alfred 
Probert, Mr. Henry Thorn, Mr. Charles Woltt, Mr. Louis 
B. Mallett (solo violinist), Mr. Alfred Allen (solo pianist), 
and Mr. Lewis Frost, the latter officiating as accompanist. 


Vas 


Tue Highbury Philharmonic Society gave an excellent 
performance of * Elijah” at their third Concert, on the 
5th ult. The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Florence Monk, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Rose Datiorne, 
Mr. Charles Banks, Mr. T. R. Croger, Mr. Frank Ward, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills. The band and chorus, under the 
able direction of Mr. G. H. Betjemann, acquitted them- 
selves in highly creditable fashion. 


A FREE performance of Handel's “ Messiah” was given 
on Wednesday evening, the 21st ult., at Chelsea Congrega- 
tional Church, under the direction of Mrs. Layton, F.C.O., 
who officiated at the organ. There was an excellent string 
{band and a large and efficient chorus. The solo parts 
were taken by the Misses Florence Hughes, Laura Carter, 
and Jessie King; and Messrs. Howden Tingey, W. Briggs, 
J. Catten, and Edward Layton. 

Mpiie, JEANNE Douste gave her third Pianoforte 
Recital at the Princes’ Hall on February 29, when her 
charming and sympathetic touch met with cordial appre- 
ciation. By special desire, Mr. Francesco Berger’s Gavotte 
and Musette from the Suite in G was included in the 
scheme—winning the only encore during the afternoon. 
In Rubinstein’s Trio in B flat, Mdlle. Jeanne Douste was 
ably supported by Mr. F. Arnold and Mr. W. Whitehouse. 


A Concert was given, on the 13th nit., by the Kentish 
Town Musical Society, at the Stanley Hall, Upper 
Holloway. The vocalists were Miss Edith Stow, Miss Minnie 
Kirton, Mr. Arthur Thompson, Mr. Charles Chilley, Mr. 
Donell Balfe, and Mr. McC. Chambers. Mr. John Saunders 
gave solos on the violin, and Mr. Thomas Physic was the 
accompanist. The programme was well selected and duly 
appreciated. 
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TuE Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild have just 
issued the fourth Annual Report of their proceedings. 
Papers by Mr. Charles Lunn, ‘On Definitions, Impres- 
sions, and Ideas”; by Mr. Stratton, ‘On a Telephone of 
Fifty Years Ago”; by Mr. Langston, ‘On Musical 
Ethics”; and other matters, show the activity and the 
enterprise of the Guild. 


Mr. Wirrrep Davies, Organist and Director of the 
Choir, gave an Organ Recital, on the 15th ult., at St. 
Luke’s Church, Hackney. Pieces by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Merkel, Smart, Redhead, Wély, Handel, Capocci, and 
others were performed. The Organist was assisted by 
Miss Eleanor Gregory (harp) and Mr. A. L. Spittle, 
R.A.M. (violin). 


A series of Saturday Afternoon Concerts, at the Royal 
Albert Hall, commenced on the 31st ult., and will be con- 
tinued throughout the season; each Concert will com- 
mence at 3.30 and last about two hours. The programmes 
will consist of popular music, rendered by eminent artists, 
choirs, choral societies, orchestral and military bands, &c. 


Mr. G. Aucustus Homes gave an Organ Recital at 
St. George’s, Camberwell, on the 18th ult., before a large 


and attentive congregation. The programme, consisting of 


compositions by Wely, Mendelssohn, Guilmant, and 
Schubert proved very interesting. Vocal music was given 
by Mr. Horace Petley and a Quartet. 


A Concert in aid of the funds of the recently erected 
Parish Church, Gunnersbury, was given in the parish room 
on the 2nd ult., when the Choral Society, under the 
conductorship of Mr. C. Lawrence, and with the assistance 
of friends, gave a performance of several vocal and instru- 
mental pieces. 


Mr. FArMErR’s Oratorio ‘‘ Christ and His Soldiers” was 
performed, under the conductorship of Mr. R. W. Lewis, 
at the Chiswick Vestry Hall, on the 15th ult. Other pieces 
were sung by Miss Edith Ruthven, Miss Helen Killik, and 
Mr. P. O. Coward. The Concert was in aid of the funds 
of Gunnersbury Church (St. James’s). 


A PERFORMANCE of ‘* Samson ”’ was given in the Presby- 
terian Church, Ossulston Street, Euston Road, by the 
Kyrle Choir, on the 1st ult. The soloists were Mrs. 
Edwards, Mrs. Oram, Mr. d’Arcy Ferris, Mr. Albert Orme, 
and Mr. J. Winspeare McCarty. Mr. William Tate accom- 
panied and the Conductor was Mr. A. H. Orme. 


Tue last number of the Quarterly Musical Review 
contains the commencement of a series of articles on the 
subject of ‘ Instrumentation,” from the organ to the 
orchestra, written by the editor, Dr. H. Hiles, who has 
treated the subject in his own original and thoughtful 
manner, 

Bacn’s “St. Matthew” Passion was sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Tuesday evening, the 27th ult., with full 
orchestra and a largely augmented choir. There was 
a vast and devoutly attentive congregation. 


THE interesting old organ in Dulwich College Chapel, 
originally built by England in 1760, has lately undergone 
restoration and enlargement by Messrs. Lewis and Co. 
It now contains twenty-five stops and 1,198 speaking 
pipes. 

Mr. HERMANN KLern’s annual, Musical Notes, is now in 
the press, and will be published in a few days. Asa musical 
record of the year, this issue will be even more compre- 
hensive than its predecessor, and a fuller index will be 
appended. 


On the 18th ult. Dr. Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion” was _per- 


formed at Christ Church, Clapham, before a large con- | 


gregation. The solos and choruses were well rendered by 
the choir. Mr. George Way presided at the organ. 

Tue name of Mrs. Wilson-Osman should have been given 
in connection with the performance of ‘‘ The Redemption,” 
at Greenock, last month, instead of Mrs. Osborne Williams. 


Mr. W. S. Hoyre has been appointed a Professor of the 
Organ at the Royal College of Music. 





REVIEWS. 


Addresses and Lectures. By George Alexander Mac- 
farren. [Longmans and Co.] 

Tue admirers and pupils of the late Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, together with others associated 
with him in the work of teaching, will rejoice to find in this 
series of collected Addresses and Lectures much that will 
remind them of his worth and of his intellectual powers. 
Ten of the chapters comprise the Addresses delivered to the 
students of the Royal Academy during a period of as many 
years. Some of these derive their chiefest interest from 
their personal references to the work done in the place over 
which he presided. Others are of general application, and 
will be read with keen interest by those to whom the 
personal allusions are dark and dumb things. His appli- 
cations of classic fables, as in the case of Alcestis and 
Marsyas, are very happy. The sketch of the history of 
music in the Address of 1882, of the history of the Academy 
itself and its famous Principals (1886), and his last inaugural 
Address, September 24, 1887—the imagery once more 
drawn from classic fable—the Lectures on the Lyric Drama, 
and on Handel and Bach, are all full of suggestion. It is 
well known that Macfarren viewed with distrust the 
exponents of the advanced school in music. He shows in 
his Essay on the Lyrical Drama that the quality of the 
Leitmotif, which was so much vaunted of late as a novelty 
of the composer, is to be found in many previous writers, 
some of whom used it ‘not as a pantomime trick of 
bringing up a stage goblin, but a very high medium of 
expressing the musical meaning.” 

In the concluding words of the book having reference 
to Handel and Bach, he says :—‘* Let us never forget 
that these two authors (Handel and Bach) stand as a 
pyramid that will defy the ravages of time, and must 
ever be the monument of the musical powers of the 
eighteenth century; but if you will accept this fancy, 
let it be extended by the supposition that the pyramid 
is inverted, that its apex was in their own era, and 
that its constant expansion widens with the course of 
time, with the capability of men to perceive if not to appre- 
ciate its vastness, and that as the cultivation of musical 
intellect advances, so will its apparent extent. We expect 
in generations to come there will still be regard to what 
these men have done, a regard which I trust we all here 
entertain. In summing up the whole estimate of the 
characters of the two, one may apply a term, which has 
almost become a cant term, and say that the real * music of 
the future’ is that of Handel and Bach.” 

There are many other Addresses by the late learned 
Professor, which were printed in detail in certain musical 
journals as they were delivered, but the Editor of the 
present collection has displayed good judgment in bringing 
together only those which show the author at his best. 
The book is well printed, and is adorned with a photo- 
graphic portrait of considerable fidelity. 


Friedrich Lux, sein leben und seine Werke dargestellt. 

Von Dr. August Reissmann. 
| Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hiartel.] 

Ir has been said that great men have no special nation- 
ality. They are cosmopolitan. If the labours of their 
brain have any power of reaching the soul at all, nationality 
is not considered. Humanity is influenced by the emotions, 
and when a work makes a direct appeal to those emotions, 
it is a matter of small consequence, if of any at all, what 
was the mother-tongue of him who makes it. Music in 
particular, of all the arts, possesses, like painting and 
sculpture, this power. Therefore musicians, as those who 
deal with this especial form of language, are citizens of the 
world. Their labours, if worthy, are enjoyed by all who 
possess the will and the desire. Dr. Reissmann shows, in 
his sketch of the Life of Friedrich Lux how much he has 
done to render his name worthy. Yet scarcely a note of 
his music has ever been heard in England. For this reason 
perhaps we may account for the fact that his name does not 
appear in any English dictionary professing to give some 
account of notable musicians. He is a man of considerable 
mark in his own country ; and remembering that his labours 
during the sixty-seven years of his life comprise operas, 


| compositions for orchestra, for military band, chamber 
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music, organ pieces, pianoforte pieces, and many vocal | 
works, it is quite time that he was admitted into the ranks 
of those musicians whose efforts are admitted into favoured 
places in the estimation of the public out of his own country. | 
There are many men who spin music as a spider does threads, 
and who rest in their own efforts after the manner of the | 
Arachnide. They live a comparatively solitary life, and | 
their productions are only made available in dire necessity, 
as the cobweb is employed to staunch an accidental wound. 
But Friedrich Lux is not of this description ; his music is 
well known and greatly admired ; his skillas a conductor is 
recognised. Allowing for the enthusiasm of his biographer, 
and judging chiefly from the evidence afforded by his written 
works, they are clever and deserve their popularity. The 
story of his life includes a description of his works, accom- 
panied by musical illustrations of the chief features; and 
the steel engraving of his portrait from a photograph shows 
a face of intelligence and firmness of purpose. Englishmen 
who can read German will be interested in the book, which 
is appreciatively written, and all who can admire good and 
well written music will be glad to hear one or other of his 
works “some of these days.” 


The Village Queen. Pastoral Cantata for treble voices. 

Composed by Charles Vincent, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

THE opportunities for dramatic license which certain old 
English customs afiord to the poets have not been neglected. 
The demand for musical pieces for female voices, for use in 
Schools, Colleges, &c., has prompted librettists to utilise 
all the known customs and probably to invent a few more, 
for no reference is to be found in Brand to the many quaint 
and poetical practices asserted to exist. So long as the 
words are passable the legend upon which they are 
supposed to be founded needs neither excuse nor 
authentication. It is known that Village Queens are 
still annually crowned, but it is doubtful whether the 
ceremonies are in every case attended with so much 
glamour of poetry as in the present case. Here the 
words and sentiments are very pretty and some of the 
images employed are sweetly fanciful. Dr. Vincent has 
arranged his music soas to fully satisfy the dramatic needs. 
There are airs, duets, choruses with instrumental festal 
music, all of the brightest and most attractive patterns. 
The whole of the music is of the most interesting character, 
and some of it, as for example, the opening choruses 
‘+ Awake, awake,” “ Behold the day,” the Finale ** For long 
shall we remember,” the duet ‘ Yes! sleep no more,” the 
songs “Let the merry fifes,” ‘*O nightingale,” and so 
forth, are far above the dead level of conventional interpre- 
tation which the character of the words would seem to 
inspire. Altogether the Cantata is well worthy of the 
notice of those who are in search of novel and pleasing 
things of its kind. 


Sonate (D dur) fiir Pianoforte und Violine. 
von B. Horwitz (Op. 1). [Berlin: R. Sulzer. } 

Tue development of the Sonata form out of the old 
Suites has been attained by a process well known to every 
student of the history of music. The possibility of its 
expansion in regions as far distant from the accepted form 
of the Sonata as the Sonata was from the Suite, seems to 
be the aim of most of the composers of the present day 
who choose to express their thoughts in classical form. 
This is certainly the case with the present Sonata in D 
major, for violin and piano. There are points of departure 
from the standard models, such as an ever shifting tonality 
and a tendency to break forth in the opening section into 
the regions of the ‘free fantasia.” The disadvantage of 
this plan is less to exhaust the skill of the composer—for 
few among the most daring would be so unwise as to use 
every device at the outset and have nothing to say but 
commonplaces afterwards—so much as to leave little to the 
imagination of the hearer. However, taking Herr Horwitz’s 
music as it stands, without reference to any design of 
extension which he may have had, it will be found that he 
writes well and effectively for both instruments. The Adagio 
is a beautiful piece of work, and the Finale, in Rondo form, 
is both brilliant and fascinating, such as would place the 
powers of the executants in the most favourable light before 
their hearers. 


Componirt 





Psalm cxxii., “I was glad.” By Edward Hodges, Mus. 
Doc., Cantab. [Novello, Ewer and Co}. 


Tus is a re-issue of a work written in 1855 for the con- 
secration of Trinity Chapel, New York, which will account 
for the character of the music being widely different 
from that of church compositions of the present day. A 
generation ago the influence of modern theories of harmony 
and of foreign schools of sacred music had only just begun 
to be felt. Dr. Hodges’ Psalm, therefore, is in the manner 
of eighteenth century anthems, and is a very good example 
of its class. The writing is almost purely diatonic, contra- 
puntal, and florid. The organ part mainly supports the 
voices, which, it should be said, are treated with far more 
consideration than is frequently the case in later composi- 
tions. In short, those who are not entirely wedded to 
recent developments in service music cannot fail to be 
pleased with this Psalm, which would make a capital anthem 
for dedication festivals, the re-opening of churches, and 
such like occasions. 

A Dream of Long Ago. Poetry by M. Powis 
Bale. 

A Cradle Song. (‘Into slumber will I sing thee.) 
Poetry by Maggie Macdonald. 

Edith. Gavotte, for the Pianoforte. 

Composed by J. T. Musgrave. 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Song. 


THE first of these songs is a charming specimen of pure 
vocal writing, in that ballad form which seems fast depart- 
ing. ‘The harmonies throughout are both appropriate and 
refined. The rocking accompaniment in the * Cradle Song” 
suggestive of “* Slumber music” is, of course, the common 
property of composers; but Mr. Musgrave has woven in 
with this an extremely pleasing melody, and truly sym- 
pathetic with some graceful lines from The Girls’ Own 
Paper. The Gavotte proves to us that the composer 
is more spontaneous in vocal than in instrumental music. 
The piece is well written throughout, and would certainly 
please, if well performed, but it lacks any original thought. 








Written and composed by Cotsford Dick. 
| Weekes and Co. 


Three Songs. 


Tue composer of these graceful little vocal pieces has 
already made his name as a writer of simple and melodious 
compositions well suited for amateur singers and performers, 
and the three contributions before us fully sustain his 
reputation. In this case he is his own poet; and although 
his verses are somewhat more conventional than his music, 
we can confidently recommend both to the notice of vocalists 
who are not too ambitious to include such songs in their 
drawing-room répertcire. Of the three, we prefer the last 
in the book, “A Caprice’’; but a little variety in the 
accompaniment would certainly be desirable. 








The Organ Works of fohn Sebastian Bach. Edited by 
J. F. Bridge and James Higgs. Book 7. Preludes and 
Fugues. | Novello, Ewer and Co.) 


In the present instalment of this magnificent edition of 
Bach’s immortal organ works we have five preludes and 
fugues, the first three of which are regarded as among the 
composer’s finest masterpieces. This remark applies 
especially to the great examples in A minor and B minor, 
well known to every lover of the organ. The others are 
less familiar, though almost equally worthy ofstudy. Asin 
every preceding part, the editors have supplied a valuable 
preface, the material of which is largely taken from Spitta. 
The suggested metronome rate and the limits for register- 
ing add to the utility of the edition. 








Soft Voluntaries for the Organ. By George Calkin. 


Book 10. [Noveilo, Ewer and Co. | 


As in former books of this useful serics of Voluntaries, 
we have here a series of six picces of two or three pages 
each, admirably written for the organ, full of pleasing, 
though dignified, melody, and of very moderate difiiculty. 
Those in triple measure, simple or compound, are especially 
charming. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 

M. H. BarBeveETTE, the friend and biographer of the late 
Stephen Heller, is, Le Ménestrel informs us, just now 
engaged upon completing and editing a number of compo- 
sitions left in a sufficiently advanced state by that genial 
and remarkable composer of pianoforte music. ‘They com- 
prise, inter alia, two suites of Ldndlers, six highly 
characteristic Preludes, and a work consisting of an Allegro 
agitato, a Barcarole, and a Fileuse. One of the chief 
difficulties in M. Barbedette’s task is the deciphering of the 
manuscripts on account of indistinct handwriting, Heller, 
formerly so neat a writer, having been almost completely 
deprived of his sight during the last few years of his life. 

The Paris Court of Appeal has reversed the judgment of 
three months’ imprisonment passed upon M. Carvalho, the 
late Director of the Opéra Comique, on account of alleged 
culpable negligence in connection with the burning of that 
theatre. M. Carvalho, whose case excited universal sym- 
pathy, has been the recipient of numerous congratulations 
in consequence of the above decision. 

A new Symphony, by M. Vincent d’Indy, the ideas for 
which have been inspired by Schiller’s “* Wallenstein ” 
Trilogy, was performed for the first time, and well received, 
at one of the recent Lamoureux Concerts of Paris. M. 
Vincent d’Indy has already shown his predilection for the 
great German poet, by the production, some two years 
since, of a Cantata, the libretto of which is a free version of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Lay of the Bell.” 

The municipal authorities of Rouen recently dis- 
tinguished themselves by prohibiting the performance of 
the March from * Tannhauser,” which had been included 
in the programme of a Concert given for charitable pur- 
poses at the above town. 

M. Gounod has, it is stated in French journals, just com- 
pleted some fresh ballet music to his opera ‘‘ Roméo et 
Juliet,” which is to be included with the fourth act, and 
will be produced at the next performance of the work at 
the Grand Opéra. 

The meeting for the present year of the Allgemeine 
deutsche Musikverein is to be held from the roth to the 13th 
of next month at Dessau. The programme of the perfor- 
mances in connection therewith, as foreshadowed in 
German papers, includes Berlioz’s Symphony * Harold in 
Italy,” Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust”? Symphony, Wagner's * Kaiser- 
marsch”” and Peter Cornelius’s Overture to his recently 
resuscitated opera ‘‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad,” as well as 
some sacred works by old masters and minor compositions 
by Becker, Bronsart, D’Albert, and others. 

We have received the programme of a highly interesting 
historical Concert, recently given by the Bohnsche Gesang- 
verein, of Breslau, devoted exclusively to Spanish com- 
posers, and including choral numbers by the following— 
viz., Cristofero Morales (about 1520), Tomas Luis de Victoria 
(1540-1608), Matias Veana (early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), Diego Caseda (about 1660), Sebastiano Duron (about 
1700), Juan Garcia Salazar (died 1710), Diego Muelas (died 
about 1742), José de Torres Martinez Brabo (1665-1738), 
Francisco Secanilla (1775-1832), Felix Cuellar y Altarriba 
(1777-1833), and Hilarion Eslava (1807-1878). 

The roth ult. was the centenary of the birth of the 
German poet, Joseph von Eichendorff, to whose genial 
muse the musical world is indebted for many of the lyrics 
of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Robert Franz, and others. 

Richard Wagner’s “ Rheingold,” the opening part of the 
“ Nibelungen”’ tetralogy is, at last, in course of serious 
preparation at the Berlin Opera House, where the per- 
formance of the complete cycle, realised on every other 
important operatic stage of the Fatherland. remains as yet 
a thing to be accomplished. 

A Ladies’ String Quartet has just been formed at 
Berlin, consisting of Mesdames Thomas, Elsa and Emma 
Menzel, and Marie Spiess. After giving some concert 
performances in the German capital, the artists will, it is 
stated, undertake a concert tour in the provinces. 

A violin, the body whereof consists entirely of clay, is just 
now being exhibited at the Berlin Industrial Museum, the 
maker being Herr Ludwig Rohrman, of Muskau. The 
instrument is said to possess a strong and full, albeit some- 
what hard tone, as has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
the concert-room. There are two violins made of a similar 
material among the permanent exhibits at the Museum of 





Rouen, where they are regarded as great curiosities; there 
was also a violin made of porcelain included in the late 
Exhibition of Musical Instruments at the Albert Hall. 

The first performance, in the German language, of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta ‘The Mikado ” took place 
on the 2nd ult., at the Theater an der Wien, of Vienna. 
The popular work was exceedingly well received, although 
the performances are said to be scarcely on a par 
with those of the English company which introduced “ The 
Mikado” to the Austrian capital. The German version is 
from the pen of Herren Zell and Genée. 

Herr Victor Nessler, the successful composer of ** Der 
Trompeter von Sakkingen,” is engaged upon a new opera, 
the plot of which is founded upon a picturesque chapter in 
the history of Strassburg in the sixteenth century. The 
libretto has been furnished by an Alsatian writer, the 
composer himself being a native of Alsace, and the produc- 
tion of the new work is looked forward to with much interest 
by a considerable section of the German musical public. 

Madame Rosa Sucher, the gifted interpreter of Wagnerian 
heroines, will, the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung states, afte 
all accept an engagement at the Royal Opera of Berlin, in 
consequence of an understanding having been arrived at 

vith Herr Pollini, of the Hamburg Stadt-Theater. Herr 
Albert Niemann, the veteran Wagner tenor, just returned 
from a highly successful sojourn in the United States, has 
again become a member of the Royal establishment in 
question. 

Herr Franz Rummel, the eminent pianist, after com- 
pleting in February last his highly appreciated series of 
Chamber Concerts at Berlin (to which reference has already 
been made in these columns), has since taken part in 
Concerts at Dresden, Frankfort, Cassel, and other musical 
centres of Germany, being everywhere accorded a most 
flattering reception. Herr Louis Hartmann, the well- 
known critic of the Saechsische Landeszeitung, speaking of 
the performance by Herr Rummel of the Concerto in E flat 
by Beethoven, expresses himself in terms of the highest 
eulogium, both as regards the fechnique and the intellectual 
qualities displayed by the artist, whose interpretation he 
moreover characterises as ‘ perfectly sound, free front 
affectation, yet full of warmth and individuality.” 

Mr. Frederic Lamond, the young Scottish pianist, 
continues to meet with high appreciation, both as performer 
and composer, during his present concert tour in Germany. 

A new opera, ‘* Konig Arpad,” by the Dutch composer, 
M. Verhey, has just met with a most successful first per- 
formance at the German Opera of Rotterdam. The 
libretto, written in German by M. van Loghem, is founded 
upon an episode in the history of the Netherlands. 

M. Leeuwrik, of Utrecht, is said to have completed an 
excellent Dutch translation of the book of ‘ Lohengrin,” 
for the purpose of the performance of the work by the 
Netherlandish Opera Company. 

The interesting musical library of the Vicomte Charles 
de Clerque de Wissocq de Sousberghe, a distinguished 
Belgian amateur, was placed under the hammer some 
weeks since, at Ghent, and realised the comparatively low 
sum of 5,000 francs. 

A new orchestral Suite from the pen of Signor Luigr 
Mancinelli has just been performed with conspicuous 
success by the Philharmonic Society of Madrid. 

The following new operatic works have lately been suc- 
cessfully brought out at Italian theatres—viz., at Naples, 
‘*Le Nozze di Fiorina,” by the Signorina Teresa Guidi 
(Teatro Nuovo), and * L’Isola azzurra,” by the Maéstro 
Mollica (Fenice); at Castelfranco, ‘Il Grembialino rosa,” 
comic opera, by Signor Azzo Albertoni; at Lucera, “ II 
Saggio,” comic opera, by the Maéstro Alfredo Soffredini. 

The French diapason normal has now also been intro- 
duced in the military bands of the Republic of Chili. 

Verdi, according to Italian papers, is at present engaged 
upon the composition of a one-act operetta, the libretto of 
which has been written by a lady belonging to the Roman 
aristocracy. ‘The new work by the veteran Maéstro is to 
be first performed by a circle of distinguished amateurs of 
the Italian capital in aid of a charity. 

Verdi’s ‘ Otello”? has been produced, up to the present, 
on fourteen operatic stages and in five different languages— 
viz., in Italian at Milan, Venice, Brescia, Parma, Turin, 
Modena, Rome, and Naples; in German at Hamburg, 
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Munich, and Vienna; in Hungarian at Buda-Pesth; in the | 
Czech language at Prague; anc di in Russian at St. Petersburg. 
The following s statistics of the season of opera which 


has just come to a close at the Metropolitan Opera-house | 
: } I 


of New York will be read with interest. The operas pro- 
duced were: ‘ Walkire,” ‘ Siegfri * Gotterdam- 
merung,” “Tristan und Isolde,” ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘ Tann- 
hauser,”’ * Die Meistersinger”’ (Wagne et) 2 Re Pro phite”’ 
(Meyerbeer); “ Faust”’ (Gounod) (We eber) ; 
“La Juive” (Halévy); “ Ferr ntini) ; 
“ Fidelio” (Beethoven); “ Der ! ” 
(Nessler). There were sixty-two performances in all, thirty- 
six of which were accorded to the above Wagnerian operas 
The total receipts amounted to 154 | ! 
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Jean Delphin Alard, the brilliant violinist, and professor 
of his instrument at the Conserv atoire, died suddenly 
at Paris, on Febrt s also a composer of 
taste and merit, and \ naceeae in 1815. 

Thomas klein, a clarinettist of 
many years professor of that inst: 
written a number of compositions) at 
vatorium, has just died at V at the age of iakond 
He was a native of Nuremberg. 

The death is also announced, at Milan, of Enrico 
Calzolari, a once much adm g who 
appeared in operas by Bellini, Dor uizetti, Rossini, and Verdi, 
and of whom F¢ i ie Universelle des 
Musiciens,” sp last tenor of the 
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In 1823 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


VENEZUELA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
Sir,—In perusing a file of the Opinion Nacional, of 
Caracas, V enezuela, I came upon a report of the president 
of the Philharmonic Union of that city, and I think perhaps 
an abstract of it will prove interesting to your readers as 


illustrating the progress made in music in that far off| 


capital. 

The Society has b 
president, in presenting | 
last, congratulates the membe 
advance made during the ters 

Twenty-five Concerts have been ziven under the direction 
of the musical chief, Sefor Carlos Werner (violoncello), 
assisted by the following native professors : Sefnores 
Villena, Caraballo, Arvelo, ‘Mas rdaleno, Berra, Pérez, | 
Hernandez, and Sbarra; and by the following foreign 
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ynic Society gave their se cond Concert was under the leadership of Mr. H. Nuttall, Burg; Miss Kemp pre- 

1¢n a programme of sacred music, | sided at the harmonium, and Mr. G. Young conducted. The very 
7 was performe: stanesby | excellent manner in which the chorus ses were rendered gave unmis- 
and Mr. T, W. Page, with some members of the were the solo | takable evidence that gre: at care had been bestowed on their prepara- 
vocalists, Mr, Arthur B as_ solo " loncello, Mr. j, L.j} tion, a fact which reflects much credit both on the members and 
Phillips was the accompa ist, pa Mr. W. H. Liddle conducted. their Conductor, Mr. G. Young. 
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evening of Friday, the oth ult., in the Masonic Hall. Provost Ross 
presided, and there was a large and appreciative audience. The 
feature of the evening was the of Miss Watt, of Inverness, 
10 was heard to much: dvants uge in * "My la ly’s bower,”’ The Mas- 
jucrade,” and “ Afton Wate on must also be made of 
Miss U rquh art’s French Chan 2 n’ote,” and Mr. Wallace’s 
spirited rendering of the old allad “ Johnnie Cope.” Mr. 
Gordon in ** When other lips Paterson in ‘ Love’s old 
sweet song’ were high!y succe ng De Sivrai’s 
Fantasia © “ Balmoral,” Miss Ross, with two exceptions, accompanied 
throug 
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the Conductor, Mr. Culley , to whose efforts the greater part of the 
uccess of the Society is due 
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r, the unaccom; chorus, ‘‘ God i 1 id,” 
a marked eff a on the crowded cong ations. Among the 
soloists were Mr. Alfred Kenningham and Mr. Thurley Beale. The 
other solos yh taken by Messrs. Karn and Philips, of the church 
Beale, Organist of St. John’s School, played the 
id Mr. Ferdinand Lawson, Organist of the Church, 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
Wag gel F. H.—* Ruth.” A Dramatic Oratorio. 

Full score. 63s. 

I LOYD, CHARLES 
~ Gileaners’ Harvest.” Cantata. 
Poetry written by Jurry VoGrL. as. 6d. 
>. ars ii C. VILLIERS.— Symphony in F 
minor (The Irish). Arranged for the Pianoforte (four hands), 
by Cuak_es Woop. 7s, 6d. 
ORDER, FREDERICK.—* Prospero.” 

Overture. Sic g parts, 3s. Od.; Wind parts, gs. 
Co E, KiTf.—(in E 

Nunc dimittis. 64. 
eee REV. W., B.A., Mus. Bac., Oxon.— 

(in G major), The Office for the Holy Communion. The music 
simplified for the use of Parish Choirs, 6d. 

ANGRAN, JAMES.—Te Deum and 
Lasy Setting, in Chant form. qd. 
AMILTON, LORD PR SDERIC—(in B fiat). 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. 4d. 


| Se AR. HUGH, BeA.; Mus. B.: 
the highest.” Anthem forfour voices. 6d. 
(* WYN, FRANK M.—“ Christ is risen.” 
u for Easter. gd. 
Saar A. 15.4 Mius: 2) 
op = Anthem. gd. 
EVELYN.—Two Hymns: 


we HOUSE. 
Those eternal bowers” and Easter Communion. 2d. 


HARFORD.— “ The 


For Female Voices. The 


Concert 


flat). Magnificat and 


Benedictus. 


—‘* Hosanna in 


MEDLEY, wax’ — ARD S., B. A.—* Let the 
4 Sor = ¢ Carol. rd. | 








ng be begun. 
(OLE, REV. J.—‘‘ Every nation must have heard.” 
» <4, 
* From T rnal throne.’ Hymn for our 


‘hy eter 
Queen and N 3 
— iS 
, to 


HERBERT 
r portic on.” Hymr 
’s tune “St. Alphe 





p RO? NS, 
here our 
Dr. Gauntlett 


Wire. AM, 4. ae cleison. id. 


STEPHEN.—* Brief 









FOS X, J. M.—Benedicite, omnia opera. 3d. 
WV Cl epoca ALFRED.—* At night when 
still around.” Part-song. For s.a.t.p. ‘The words written by 
THOMAS Moi ORE, 2d 
GIMPSON, EF. J.—Thre 
Autumn. 4d. 
RMOUR-HAYDN, JOHN, 
AX. Daughter.” hg e Soprano, 
tY.—School 


D ENNIS - soe anc 


-e-part Songs. No. 5, 


LL. D.—* Lord 


Tenor, and Bass. 1s. 


Anniversary Music 


l boys. (No. 28, ** When in the gz 
Zion.) 34. 
RIDGE, JOSEPH C., M.A. Mus. Poe. Oxon— 
he Steersman’s Song.” ‘The words written by THomas 
7. . 25. 
OLIVER.—‘ - Voice of Old.” Song. The 


“ING, ( C 
Kk words written by Ei ) ENVORD. 2s, 
 eedepmt KE, F R CEDERICK. —‘* She dwelt among 


Lucy”). The Poetry written by 





iT me YY, 3. ST. JOHN.—Three Songs: No.1, 
—/ Love’s Messenger; No. 2, There is a garden in her face; No. 3, 
The swirl of the stream. 2s, 

Hand in Song. The words 


‘ip pee cone and in Hand.” 

written by EvizapetH Haxcourt-MI7TCHELL. 1s. 6d. 

WOne Song. The words written by ELIZABETH 

Harcourt-MITCHELL, Is, Od. 

"| 2808. W. r, KIRKWOOD.—Three Gavottes. 
For the Pianoforte. 2s. 

ARTHUR, 


5 hie 
he Organ. No. 13, Adagio (S 


DEARCE, CHA 





P.C.0.—Trz anscriptions for 
Symphony in C 


RLES W., Mus. Doc., Cantab.— 
Four Short and Easy Pieces for the Organ. For Church use. 
Third Set.) No.1, Nocturn A flat; No. 2, Réveriein A; 
Adoration in D; No. 4, Mcditation in F. 23. 6d. 
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DURING THE LAST MON TH—continued, 
PARK, DR. W.—‘ The Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal.” Part LXXVIII. 5s. Descriptive Fantasia (In me- 
moriam, Sir George Macfarren, A Dream), William Spark; Fantasia, 
Otto Thomas ; Andante con moto, Wm. Blakeley. 
TOVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS IN THE TONIC 
a SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNauGut. 
No. 38 » Flow down, cold rivulet... 3. LUARD SELBY 1d. 
= The Swallow ‘ee . Henry Lesuiz 14d. 





Now ready. 

TEW AND REVISED EDITION, with various 
improvements and » additional Chants, of THE 
PSALTER, arranged for Ch With appropriate English 
| Chants. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. ‘A. GorE st SELEY, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc : Oxon., &c., and Epwin GeorGe Monk, Mus, Doc., Oxon, 

Edition I., in Post 8vo, with the Chants in hart score, Cloth, 2s. 
Edition II ., in Foolscap gto, large type, with the Chants in short 


score. Cloth, 
Edition lit. rie Imperial 32mo. Words only. Cloth, gd. With 
The Proper Psalms separately, 3d. 








g 





Proper Psalms, ts. 
N EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
LN of THE CANTICLES, &c. First Series. 

I, Post 8vo, chan ts in short score. 6d. 

II. Foolscap 4to, chants in short score. 1s. 


III. In32mo. Words only. 14 





Anthem | 


c.—‘* Come, and let us go} Si 


allis| + 


ates of As 


| When this new Editicn is required, ioste ead of the original Work 
| (which is on sale in all its origiaal forms), orders should be specific 
| for * ReviseD Epition.” 

| 








NT EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
AN of THE ANGLICAN tetas BOOK. A Coilection of 
y Ancient and Modern, appropriated to the Daily 

ticles, and Hymns in the Book of Common Prayer. The 







spond with those of the “Psalter,” and are sim 
’ 








Edited by Epwin GrorGe Monk, Mus. Doc., 
dvo, in pa cover, gd.; cloth, 1s. 6d. Foolscap 4to, large typ Rei 
cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 









Lor ea and New York: Nove_iLo, Ewer and Co. 
MADAME MINNIE GWYNNE (Soprano). 
For Oratorios, Classical and Ballad Concerts, Organ Recitals, 
| address, 15, St. Stephen's Avenue, Uxbridge Road, W. 


MISS CONSTANCE POOCK (Con tralto & Pianist) 


1 Pianoforte 
Pianoforte 


S hivan )and ‘The 
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wing EXAMINATIONS.—MUS. DOC., 
MUS. BAC Cambr idge, 
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‘With Honours"; 
und Bac.,"’ &c. More than 
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| Pianoforte. 
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Cambridge House, Nelson Street, Manchester. 
| M« R. W. A.C. CRUICKSHANK, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
gives LESSONS by correspondence. Parish Church, Burnley. 


W. HANNAFORD, 
: HARMONY, Col 
and prepare s candid ates for Mu 
sSful in the Colieve of Organis 
Kk.A.M. Local, and many 
‘ 2, Devonport. 
i le NORS and BASSES W: igh haga for the Volun- 
ir of St. Peter's, Gre r Street, close to 
Good mu sical service. Be to Alfred 
Bac., 39, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 
— WANTED, ORGANIST and 


Communicant. Salary, £40. Pupils to 


Mus. Bac., ‘epee teaches 
STERPOINT, &c 


sical [is 


., by correspondence, 

Pupils have been 
id of Organists (1888), 
Examinations. Address, 








other 








by letter, 





iicott, Mus 
AKE DISTRICT 
4 CHOIRMASTER. 
be had. Address, Churchwardens, Ambleside. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER seeks EN- 
GAGEMENT. Choral or plain service. Could undertake 
education of choir boys. South of England or mild climate abroad 
preferred. Small salary. Address, Organ st, Parish Church, Cock- 
field, Suff Ik, 
( KGAN.—A_ fine-toned 
ORGAN, containing 16 stops, 
Front pipes handsomely decorated. 
application. VFincham’s Organ Factory, 





modern ‘[wo- manual 
couplers, compssition pedals, &c. 
Price £250. Fuli particulars on 
152, Euston Road, London. 
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P. CONACHER & CO, MESSRS. BEARE AND SON, 
; MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Organ Builders, EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
STRINGS, FITTINGS, &c., 
HUDDERSFIELD. 34, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
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London and New York: Noverro, Ewer and Co. 
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THE E SINGING BOOK Series of Two-Part # Songs, — 

For Treble Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Suitable This Edition, for the l 
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THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK 


SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNES, 6d. 









TO MATCH EITHER EDITION. 

The complete work, con 751 Tunes and Chants. _ s. d. 
No.9. Limp cloth is = coy si wis + is 4 © 
» 10. Cloth boards a bas — mS seb sie — =. 
» It. Small edition ° 3 0 
» 12. Tonic Sol-fa me a nee oe 3 

First and Second Ser ‘ries can still be had separate. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 


With Canticles and Anthems. 

Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use 
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Second Edition, wi s.6d. Words only, 6d. and upw ards. 
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of the very best collections existin 
e carefully through the book, and like 





Dr. J.C. 2 


‘An excellent collect 
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i ia es B k Ps " | 
Praver-Boo alter 
POIN TED FOR CHANTING 
CHANTS ADAPTED sia coea. OR SPECIALLY COM- 
POSED FOR THIS WORK 


SIR HER BERT OAKEL | me 


M.A., Mus. Doc., LL.D., Professor of Music at the University of 
Edinburgh, and Composer to Her Majesty in Se otland. 





*,* LARGER EDITI( ON. Ri 


Royal Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 


ET and Co., 21, Derners Street, W. 


~ THE PSALMS © 


BIBLE VERSION 


POINTED FOR CHANTING 


Janes s NISB 
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but it can easily be so divided by thos 10 use it, 


London and New York: Manesins Ewer and Co, 













Ist and 2 nd Series bound together, cloth, 2s. gd. Vocal parts, 1st and 
Series, bound together in limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


SECOND SERIES. 
HE CANTICLES and HYMNS of the CHURCH, 


! pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate Anglican Chants, 
Single and Double; together with Responses to the Commandments. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. G. OusELery, Bart. &c., and EpwIn 
Grorce Monk. This work contains a selection of Double (besides 
add itic onal Single) Chants; together with special settings of “ Bene- 
dicite,” and a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old and new. 

London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
a ANGLICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK, 
Edited by E. G. Monx, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper, gd.; 

cloth, 1s. 6d. 
London and New York 











Nov! Lio, Ewer and Co. Oxford: Parker 


Eighth Edition. 
THE ANGLIC AN ‘CHANT BOOK. Edited by 
i. G 


3. Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper cover, 1s. 6d.; 


cloth, 2s. 6d. Large edition, cloth, 38. 6d. 
London and New York: Nove..o, Ewer and 1 Co. 


MONK’S PSAL TE R AND 
or Chi anting. Second Edition. Autho- 
23mo, without Chants, od.: 
Prop ver Psalms, separately, 3d.; small gto, 
each voice part, se paratels .6d. Canticles, score, 
; separate parts, 3d.; words on n 4 

London and New York: Noverio, Ewer and Co.; 

And Parker and Co. 
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small 4to, 9 





Twentieth Edition. 
OULE’S COLLECTION OF : CHANTS, 
RESP >ONSES, &c. Reduced price, 4 , paper — = 
limp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s. each. —Tonic Sol-fa Notation 
Score, rs. 6d. 
The Chants are selected with due reference to t 
Recitin; t-note. 
HE PSALTER, PROPER PS y. AL MS, HYMNS, 
and CANT ICLES. Pointed for Chanting by 3. St. J.B. Jour 
Large type, price 2s. 6d. This Ps alter, having n ce ollate -d with the 
Sealed Books, is free from the err in all oth r Boxy ited 
Psalters, through printi from the incorrect copies commonly sold by 
the Stati N.B.—A smail edition is in p‘eparation. 
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ith Edition. 
OULE’S DIREC TORIU M CHORI 
CANUM. 15mo, prone 1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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sventh Ei dition. a 
DIRECLORIUM CHORI 


Quarto, in clot th, elegant, price 7s. 3 Gd. 
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enth Ec 

puro ORDER IF OR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

Harmonised on a Monotone in a very simple manner for 

Parochial use. By b. St. J. B. Jouve. 


L ondon and New York: Nove zr and Co. 
























THE HYMN TARY 
LASEN. 
A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 
Ss. @. 
Royal 23mo. Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 
rea ec eee eee one . eee eve I o 
2. Hymns only, Royal 2ymo. Nonpareil Antique. “Doubie 
Columns, Cloth, red edges ... de an aaa a © 6 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo, Nonpareil Antique. Dor 
Limp cloth ey ake x aa » O 4 
x . Royal 24mo, Nonpareil Antique. Doub! 
ans. Paper cover =f eee itt a OF 8 
5. with Tunes. Demy 8vo. “ lot th et Pe in 
4. 5 with Tunes Demy Svo. loth, be evelled board 
gilt lettered, red edges see ea nm a oe 
Be Demy Svo. Cloth... és sae 2 an oe Oe 
6. ; Demy Svo. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt let- 
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Treble part only. Roy 


+. Tiymns with Tun 2 % 
Trebie part only. Royal 24mo. Cloth, 
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bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... ie seer a nd 
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lett red, red edges aie ° vr ea ane va 0 

10. Hymns with Tunes. Large type. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges ... wa td (6 
Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Ch ristmas, Easter, 
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and Harvest, price One Penny each 
A Discount of 20 7 sent. will allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six ¢ 5 of one edition are taken 
Applications for + ssion to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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“A comprehensive History of Music was wanted, and here is the want amply 
supplied.’ —Morning Post. 





NEW ISSUE tin MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 7? 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


EMIL NAUMANN, 
Transtatep By FERDINAND PRAEGER. 
With NOTES axp ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS by rHe 
Rev. Sir F. A. GoRE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus.D., 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


PART I. now ready. To be completed in 41 Parts. 





Commencing with the earliest civilised nations of Asia and the East, the History 
or Music traces the History of Music in the time of the Greeks and Romans; 
thence the narrative proceeds to the period of the Christian nations of mediaeval Europe ; 
passing onward, in due course, to the early French and Flemish Schools, to Protestant 
Church Music, both English and Continental, to Italian Classic Music, to the Tuscan 
School and the Musical Drama, and finally to modern German, French, Italian, and 
English music. 

The abundance of @lustvations with which the work is furnished makes it one of the 
most entertaining as well as the most instructive of books. It contains specimens of 
musical notation dating from the beginning of the Middle Ages; fac-similes of the 
autographs of many of the greatest composers, and illustrations of the most important 
instruments from the earliest times to the present; pictures of edifices renowned in the 
history of music ; portraits and monuments of celebrated composers and artists; authenti- 
cated scenes from the lives of the great masters; achievements of the sister arts—all 
serving as landmarks of the progress of musical culture. 

“ Emil Naumann is no ordinary historian, and the result of his indefatigable researches, embodied in the hand- 
some work before us, will most certainly be extensively read, not only as a record of facts, but also on account of the 
literary merit shown in narrating and commenting upon them.”—Musical Times 


“4 Se 





“The illustrations and fac-similes of the autograph scores of many of the great composers will in themselves 
present a very memorable feature of interest.”-—Standard. 

“Of the importance of a work such as Naumann’s ‘ History of Music’ it is difficult to speak in terms of over- 
estimation. A remarkable feature in the work, and one which has not appeared to the same extent in any former 





‘history,’ is the richness and variety of the illustrations.’—Morning Post. 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London; & all Booksellers. 
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REDUCED PRICE. 


Fifth edition, enlarged. Small 4to. Price 2s., paper cover ; 35., cloth lettered. 
ANGLICAN 


FOALTER CHANTS 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
EDITED BY THE 


REV. SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., ETC. 


AND 


*DWIN GEORGE MONK. 


This Work contains nearly 400 Chants, which are appropriated to “ Venile, cviltemus Domino,” th 


bboy Co ecb liens 





Daily and Proper Psalm; ‘s Xc.; those for each Service occupying a separate page and affording several 


anc 


Series, suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter, from which choice may be made. The Chants have 


been selected with especial reference to the position of the Recitine-note. 
, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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~ . Sa - (From the Orchestral Score 
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H LRERT FROM SCHUMANN’ S B FLAT SYMPHONY 
= boi ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
NEW EDITION OF COMP LETE WORKS. | W. Yi E sIGGS, 
SERIE IX Organist of St. Peter-le-I y Church, re 
Original Compositions for Pianoforte (four } s. d,| Price re. 6d. net. Post-free from rita AR ah "St. Oxford 
Vol. £ g) ! ; ret | mee : me 
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feo ee met 20 of SUITE FOR PIANOFORTE 
HEINRICH SCHUTZ. | 
Complete Works, edited by Pr. Spirra, | 


Sixth Volume, contain 1, 40, three, of four | FRANCESCO BERGER. 
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ue te W orks may be | ey, 
, Lone on and New York. } PRELUDE. 
ORGAN SOLOS by IRVIN INE EARVALEY, aa 
RELIGIOSO. 
INTRODUCTION, VARIATIONS, AND FUGUE ON saeceieonebalte 
“JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN.” BARCAROLE. 
38. net. 


received by Messrs. N 








VARIATIONS, FUGHETTA, AND CANON ON “AURELIA.” Price Three Shillings net. 
as. Gd. net. - 
London and New York: Novretro, Ewer and Co. London and New York: Novetro, Ewer and Co. 
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| NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


MINGHAM FESTIVAL ; == d. 
























































SOCIETY. 4 r. ¢ nera € ‘ 
lam On, 4. an ) 
‘I re. Por Orcl met 2 0 
+ Y ew of \ iLUCK.—Cverture, “ Iphigeni 
AN OF ARC (ie Gverte re, *Tph 
AN UF Al Wagner's Arrangement: 
x ah » bOvee wee wee wee one ) 
QO: t i Perts.. ‘.@ 
r- — as nr 1 SAT ATIA CANTAT ° } 
\N HISTORICAL AND DRAMATIC CANTATA | cot ite ee ets 
Ar lf l ns . 29 0 
O} ANN, ( I Pi 
FRED I . I C yor V } Op. 104 ‘ 
Look I F 6 
rr - 
’ il. oer 0 
; GH t I 2 ) 
O 3 ) 
ae ‘ ‘i : au 
4. Pr t : 
le J “3 L I \ { 
C la | 
ul P we 2 0 
I i or rus, a 
; it eee ove o 
“hago : 
ey? } =" “e 
A f : ), 
ro j Il . < 
Hy [ t i) c 
IT, FR—I id I I t ( 
‘ 
, ).—Fas 1 for P t I 3 0 
wy x A P 
itt ; > Oo 
\ . Ai 1 fo ~ hs 
a 2 0 
I C I S Heine. 
I 1 Ti 
f) . t ) 
F. ¢€ nf ] t I » Oo 
P () 
\\ ee aoe D 
( L 1 forte 2 0 
r.—l et ( I \ 1 
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I fare ithe I t ie 1 
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continuous instead o Joserves - % I 1 \ ‘ 
i ex- O 
grea pu- S a . ore 5 0 
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‘about the whole ve 3 ) mir ( 
' 1 "7 1 c a I 
! in the life of the I’: = : ; 
evald. | AEN : I i a , 
ae smn | 1S SCr2 ‘ ase t 
“It would not be surprising if it att: ? - mee < 
ularity of * ‘Tt > City’ 1 SCH I Edition of Complete rks, Série I 
aoe - ] Oo 
” = o 
é » 20 0 
. eantatat ti ; 
in cantata f +7 oc 
10ral wri - 2 Oo 
“Now with matured e: d ripened scholarship he gives to 
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the town which has re« 
magnum op Joan of Arc.’ "—/ 
























Cantata, from the t ba ocy t 3 0 
1 monic combination 2 veal 
Maria’isag imple « 2 and fervent church oe net 12.0 
i jut there are so many ite points of merit in Mr. Gaul Pianofort 
latest work that they hardly ed detailing, th 60 
whole, it bids fair to be eat favourite 1oral . ¢ 
—biri nw Weekly 20 
“A thoroughly melodious work, and should find favour with choral 4-9 





and contains sufficient vari 
chester Guardian. 


societies. It is not diffict >to 



















; 2 { 

Price, paper covers, 2s. 6d.; ditto, boards, 3s.; scarlet c! : a Ractwak . 4 - 
Tonic Sol-ta, 1s.; Wocal parts, each 1s. Words only, 7s. ¢ 10 ik soaa : 

t. Sta. Hall.) ; int Se ieee 

Sta. Hall. eee a 





The gratuitous loan of Instrumental Parts may be had on applica- 
tion to the Composer, and full liberty is given to perform this Cantata 
and to insert the words in any programme without further permission, 





Viola, and 


Sold at half price if not m.rked net. 











LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO, LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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PporuLaR COMPOSITIONS by GABRIEL] FJUMOROUS PART-SONGS by A. J. CALDI- 














DAVIS. coTT 
i Little Tom-ee (just published)... ‘ ove 6d. 
E . Vhere are you going to, my pretty maid? (st p published ase 6d. 
SONGS. Net. | Humpty Dumpty .. ase _ ow 6d, 
WHO’S FOR THE QUEEN? (New Patriotic Song.) s. d.| Little Jack Horner, ‘6d.; ik i. a. a Oe 
The Words written by F. E. Weatherly soe eee wee OO | Jack and Jill eT eT ee 
(Sung by Mr. THurLEY BEALE.) The House th hat Jack built, 6d.; : "Tonic mam. ww w Se 
KING CARNIVAL. The Words written by F. E. Weatherly 2 © | Sobbing Quartet ... ie oe ove ae 3d. 
BY THE RIVER. The Words written by Herbert Gardner... 2 o| The Hay makers. Part-so: Me xs ove ous wie sen ove 4d. 
ELSIE (The Flower Girl’s Song). ae «» 2 0| Out onthe Waters. Part- -song op oss nas sas Site 4d. 
(Sung by Miss ADA TOLKIEN. ) | Yule. Part-song ... an eae ose ose in ooo ons 4d. 
THE ZINGARA eve ove 2 O| The Boy andthe Bee ... oe 6d, 


(Su Ing by "Miss | Jost SHERRINGTON.) 
THE COMING YEAR. The Nords written by Dean Alford 2 0} 


| London: Metzver and Co., 42, Gr eat lee Ib ini Sinn: WwW. 
THE OLD ig ga GATE, The Words written by R, | NEW PART-SONGS FOR S.A.T.B. 


Richardson, Es 20 
wii — OF THE LEA. Thew ords written by R. Richardson, | BY 
oes 0} y ‘i IF f ; y 
THE “Tirt ‘LE LASS O' BRAY. The Words written by | W. W. PEARSON. 
Edward Oxenford... 2 0) 


(Sung by Miss Jost SHERRINGTON and Miss je ANIE Rosse. ) 9°T ‘ > AT 
anaes TIS MORN 
PIANOFORTE, &c. | Poetry by Epwarp OxenForD, 

ALBANY. Grande Marche Triomphale (Composed i in honour Price Threepence. 


of the Marriage of H.R.H. Prince Leopold). 2nd Edition THE SN OVW -WHI TE DOE 


Transcription for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. Westb 

MY LADYE BARBARA'S GAVOTTE ... ave sve 
| (HUMOROUS). 
| Price Fourpence. 


London and New York: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 
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PART-SONGS, S.A.T.B. 












Santen. oad ew Seok Nove to, Ewer and Co, 





THE THREE STARS. 2ndEdition ... us aes | 
THE KNIGHT'S RETURN, SthEdition «2. ws © 2) NT EW COMPOSITIONS bv seERT Ham, F.C 
GOD SAVE THE PRINCE, roth Edition 1. 1. «0 0 2 N acta —— Ne Thea — S oy ALB weet f, ne: 
THE DISTANT SEA. 6th Edition Bete Mees ape cent Oe Go iy feck tie ey 
"HE WOODS ath Editior t K 4a. 
tie <n are a. Sr Area ae : i (Sung with § great success in London and provinces, ) 
THE HOUR OF REST. sth Edition 2 = Songs (4, The Silark «= 

2 


‘ une ace © 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE. (Humorous.) roth Edition ... 0 
DAME TROT. (Humorous.) 7th Edition vas ee O 
WHO'S FOR THE  eoeaie 3rd Edition. (Patriotic Part- o= 
Song. For 1.1.3.8.) . a a ee ] ICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK. Humorous Glee. 
London and New Y wate? Nove LLO, ene and Co. 5 By ALrrReD ALLEN. “ The composer evinces considerable 
$$ __—- ————___—_——— | humour.”—Saturday Review. Price ad. Nove. Lo, Ewer and Co. 


SONGS BY + x rr la a x +sX 
ila | — ne S.A. if an PAR T-SONC 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. |+u: ceraniecnat Sestbeaniie'es aration 















uILY ROW WE,” 


























SONGS. Net. JOHN GREIG, M. A. Mus. Bac., F.C.O. 
Ppt py | : 
Pat TRS BE 8. . Price of the Set, Threepence. 
rT Crompron. Ten ) : : a HE 
wats 7 ; 6 | __Londoa and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
a ae = = wicas a : a 
s Mackay, LL.D. Soprano 2 c a , Ty COVAG hy WW pee 
ae ‘ <p | POPULAR PART-SONGS by Witriam J. Younc. 
a ” ” 2 

.. EDWARD OxreNrorD. ” : 6 s ‘ 
Re a i r 6| I Jove the merry Sprin gtime toe -.. 26th thousand ... o Net 2d 
Thecr ter’s song «. F. T., READ. Baritone 2 0 | Gaily th th the greenwood ... eee SISt ” on oe gy 2d. 
; , | , ’ 
Wert thou mine ... ane Tenor «.. 1 6| Fairy Re ” ” ee oy Ms 
The Woodman ae ... EDWARD Oxenrorp. I . .. 2 0| Blow, ye e balmy breezes, bl ow. 7 ‘“ asa gg, 2 
+ | ad 
That smile of thine «. RicHarp Y. Sturces. Baritone... 2 0 | Forest ” ° vee ap GOs 
The sun and the Bower a ne 1 6| Th ” each ,, 3d. 
Winter and Spri: * Contralto 20 ” see yy at. 
London and Nes Ww ve ork: Novetto, Ewer and Co, é ” i 2 
Where are you roaming? Ra ae 
” » 3d. 







ad Co. 


Popular Part-Songs for S.A.T.B. nie 





By W W PE ARSON Manchester: The Composer, L cht Old Hall and 51, Barton 
. . 4a ate Areg 

Sweet Spring (Madrigal) ... 3d. | *Sweet SOPHO) sc eed |e a ig ee on a eae 
a Rive sea seins ase 3d Wel ar — g pace > ee mo JUST PUBLISHED, Octavo, 34. 

Over the mour ntz ain side 3d. he : ay RET es eats _—_—__— 

Soul of living music ... ove 3d. 2d. 

The Jager Chorus... 1. 3d. ad. Bi +N RB QO W g E G S 

The Stormy Petrel 3d. 2d >I 

The Coral Grove oo 30, iid ke, he 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu... 3d. 1d. HUMOROUS PART-SONG FOR S.A.T.B. 


The Oyster Dredgers w. 2d. | Woods in Wi inter seo. os 


THE WCRDS BY 
= + ADT a Th 
HUMOROUS PART-SONGS, EDWARD OXENFORD 
*Three Doughtie Men, ‘(22nd thousand) sind aa ‘ns on $0. 
Three Children Sliding. (6th thousa on as) Ge kes ances THE MUSIC BY 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste . ‘ eee oes oe 4d 


P: ARTE SONGS W. W. PEARSON. 


With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
t 








The Iron Horse ove oo 4d. | The Ocean .. 31. _ NEW SONG, 
Off to Sea ae abe we 4d. | *The Iron founders (2th thou. ) 3d. No. 1, in F. No. 2, in A. 
Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. G 18} I DANCE 


Tonic Sol-fa Editions at half the above prices of those marked*, be ‘ Mezzo-S 
London and New York: Nov BELLO, Ewer and Co. (Fcr Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano) 
aaa —_—— WORDS BY 


CHARLES SALAMAN’S NEW SONGS. FRANCES MARY OWEN 





Two Shillings net. MUSIC BY 
A eas HEART. (C, D, B flat.) Words by Matcots C. HENRY T. TILTMAN. 
AMAN 
MURMURED MUSIC, (E flat.) Words by Matcotm C. SaLaman. By the same Composer :— 
MY STAR. (E flat.) Words by Sir Epwin ARNOLD. A GOLDEN PROMISE (Violin ee DAPHNE, and 
LATE, SO LATE! (D.) Words by Lord Tennyson, HOMEWARD BOUND 
STANLEY Lucas, WeBER and Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. London: Patey and WILLIs, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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VIOLONCELLO & PIANOFORTE. 





NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S NOW READY. 


ALBUMS 


FOR A 





pace two Sauunes so suse ne. |POCKET EDITION 


No. 1. 
FOUR MARCHES 7 
EF. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. MENDELSSOHN’S 


No.1. Wedding March. | No. 3. Cornelius March, Op. 108, 
2. War March of the Priests » 4 Futeral March, Op. 103. 


TRANSCRIBED BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. OT PA Y 
We € pS l E. 


THIRT Y ME LODIE S 


BERTHOLD TOUR 
No. 3. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 
MENDE LSSOHN VS“ELIJAH” 
LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. |  THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 


| 





No. 4. 


TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS | THE 
GOUNOD’S “MOR: s Er vita’) MUSICAL 
cars | DIRECTORY 

No. 5. | ANNUAL & ALMANACK 
TWELVE SKETCHES | a 


COMPOSED BY 


BATTISON HAYNES. IS NOW READY. 





No. 6 rice 38.; or, in Cloth, 4s. (Postage, 3d. extra). 
0. 0. 


HUNGARIAN DANCES ALSO, THE 
iis th PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK 


SIEGFRIED JACOBY. 
’ ‘ For 1888 


No. 8. CONTAINING 
TWELVE PIECES SPACES FOR ENTERING ENGAGEMENTS FOR 


EVERY HOUR OF THE DAY. 


COMPOSED BY 
OLIVER KING. ——— ; 
RUDALL, CARTE & CO., 
These Albums may also be had arranged for Violin and Pianoforte. 23, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 

LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. LONDON, W. 
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W O 2KS BY 


JOH. N FARMER, 


, OXFORD, 


— SCHOOL SONGS ... ‘iad ae vals ae pa ae complete 


ARROW GLEE BOOK os ts sei see e seis 
NURSERY RHYMES. rst, 2nd, 3 
I 


rd, and 1th Sets sa wii eh «a “ach 
Fairy Opera 
AND HIS SOLDIERS. Oratorio 


Chorus parts =f sii a ae vee oy, oes a 2% 


WOOING GO 


Wont? 








es h Solos—for Th ‘he Frog (Tenor), The Rat (Bass), 
\ccomp iment tring iano or for Piano alone. 
String parts . 
Ee e me for Mis ed Ve ces eee ° . 
(With Acc Instruments.) 
ind also for Female Voices , ditto 
D ( WORKS ARE PUBLISHED I 





JUST PUBLISHED. VOL, UNT. sang iS 


ARRANGED FOR TH 


Ak M O N IUM 


hg CY ATs N She oe ie ae Buen Ca we F, 
Z ,\ \ \1" \ 14 ‘ 
VL-SU NGS fo] TREBLE VOICE 


bad 
bad 











AND DIRECTOR OF THE HARRowW Music SCHOOL. 


HW Won 


Oo 


Lan eS) 
oo 6 0 8 © Of 


re) 


Wo 


Ww 
° 


ECIA 
sata ee OTT 
j. W.E LLIO 
CIR DO 7 <A RE OA nq 
PRANCES EaoG: CAREY BROCK , ; 
AND In Books, each containing Sixty Voluntaries, 
ee , . One Shilling each. 
STTVE RATTIT AX ia ae Mace : > s1yge 
M. A. SIDEBOTHAM In Two Volumes, Cloth, gilt, Four Shillings each, 
tors of the “ Children’s Hy mn-Book,” ; 
‘ I sor C ! IST-FREF 
; H d New York: er and Co, 
ART I. CONTAI - : - 
Hari! Staror FE TT iblishe 
Hut COOL iM TWELVE OR IN’ 
Par Werarn 1M GUI. PWELVE y RIC GINAL "V LU TA LRIES 
Ky és H. Smarr. Composed for the Orga: or Harmonium by 
To stay AT HOME IS E BertHotpy Torres, 
“THER! A SPIRIT § NGA .» M.A. SIDEROTHAM. OL V7 oR KING. 
Price ¢ ng. Price One Shilling. 
London and New York: Noverio, Ewer and Co. London and New York: NovE.to, Ewer and Co. 
— = 4 - —— = E - 
published. TH! 


TH 


Lompiete, 2s, net. | 


“4 
y 


«PART SONGS i 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


IER fH THI 


Sct to Music in the Key of C, for Four Voices 


THE WORDS WRITTEN 5Y 
BY 
EDWARD OXENFORD. HARVEY LOHR 
R222 2X ¥ 4 4 Aire 
THE M DLY Price rs. 6d.; or, singly :— 
BA a sy 1S0 N Hu A YN No. 1. be Deum laudamus... 


Price Two Shillings and Six 
London and New York: Novetto, ce cand C 
PB. Si. JOHN AACY. 
REE SONGS: “Love's Mess 


a garden in her face,” and “ The Sw 





. Gloria in Excelsis 
. Nune dimittis ... 










nger,” ‘* There | An Edition of this Service for Voice 
irl rot AnalStraana. price ts., or singly. 
rl of the Stream.” | 

London and New York: Novetro, Ewer and Co, London and New York: NovELLO, Ewer and Co. 


FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 


5. Credo. 6. Sursum Corda. 


VORNING XE VENIA G SERVICE 


4d. 
3d. 
3d. 
6d. 
4d. 


Jnison may also be had, 
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NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’ 


PIANOFORTE 


ALBUMS 
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EDITED BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 
7 Paner Cloth 
BACH. Cover Gil 
No. d. 
rx TWENTY COMPOSITIONS aa is “a 9 
2. TWENTY COMPOSITIONS ae sala a 
30 TWENTY COMPOSITIONS ‘ aie 
In One Volume a ove eae eee ‘ Rg ¢ 
HANDEL. 
44 TWENTY-FOUR COMPOSITIONS _... ws FO 
5. biciacal Retpahte R COMPOSITIONS sen ae 3 ) 
6. TW! R COMPOSITIONS  .. ae c 
ua ume acs ie eve a = 4q« 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
ee 
9 I 
‘ c 
1D. &e. oe re “« J 
a3. SIXTEE N GAVOT TE : be. iat per je 3 
12 SIXTEEN GAVOTTES, &c pee pr 4 1 
In One Volume 
H. A. WOLLENHAUPT. 
13. EN COMPOSITIONS 
yy. TEN COMPOSITIONS “a5 or Pe “we I — 


OSITIONS iat Pe ae axa E 


COMP 


In One Volume van ove “<0 was ‘is 4 
O. SCHWEIZER. 
OTTISH AIRS 


FRITZ SPINDLER 
FRIEZ SPINDLER. 


(Duets) oni I 


EIGHT SC 





17, NINE COMPOSITIONS I 
1% NINE COMPOSITIONS Io 
I TEN COMPOSITIONS ie 
In One Volume ‘can per re sire F - $ 


—— 
ke 
a 
v9) 
_s 
Ss 
—_— 
-s 
“A 
pk 
C 
t 
ES 
< 
~“ 


> BLATTER Op. 7), 1-5 hes nee me & 


LOSE BLATTER (Op. 7), 6-9 eee +s oa 3 
22. GENREBILDER (Op. 13)... a ea we EO 
In One Volume aad ate ne wee oe 4 








23. COMPOSITIONS ; 
\. ZN COMPOSITIONS Fa) arene wees ay 
25 Ff COMPOSITIONS:§..0 gs ce tee 





Volume on ove 


BERTHOGLD 


NILE ALBUM (Duet 


In One 
TOURS. 
26. A JUVE 





FELES. 
27, DOMESTIC i Juets) Pr. I. ( a 
28. Ditto i aie ie éad nde 26 
In One Volume tee a “ae oO 
HALIFDAN KJERULI. 
29. NINE COMPOSITIONS _ ,., aia - 0 _— 


30. TEN COMPOSITIONS don, 55 j 
3t. TWENTY-THREE COMPOSITIONS ... ws 
In One Volume ‘es — ene one _ 4 


ao) 


32. VIER ALBUMBL: 
TONBILDER | 





33. POETISCHE Vor 
wegilan Dances and Songs (O; é I 
34. LYRISCHE STUCKCHEN (Op. 12), and AUS 


ATTER (Op. 28), &c. om 4 _- 


DEM VOLKSLEBEN (Op. 19)... pm «= F6 —_ 


In One Volume ee os ted 
List of Contents moy be had gra 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, 


EWER 


AND CO, 





NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S 


VOCAL ALBUMS. 


Paper Cloth 
Ce - Gilt. 
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Ik li ia I 
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SONGS I » 6 
MYRTHEN ng ona 
LIEDERK 12 Songs) ... 
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WOMAN'S LOVE AND LIFE Songs) ... we 
V ARTOU 5 COMPOSERS. 
|} OLD IRELAND (Irish Melodie oe ; 2 
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VOLI ‘SL IEDER ALLUM (Fer S I ish 
and German on ae { 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVEL Lo, EWER, AND CO. 
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NEW NUMBERS OF 
CHAPPELL AND COVS 
VOCAL LIBRARY OF PART-SONGS. 


No. 
112. THE TORPEDO AND THE WHALE (“‘Olivette”) S. solo. s.a.t.p. Audran 4d. 


111. LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 
110. VICTORIA—OUR QUEEN. S.a.1T.3b. 


108. HUNTING CHORUS (from “ Tridolin” 
A. 


106. CUPID SWALLOWED. Madrigal. 


CATs G.A. Macfarren 2d. 


sons ia ; F. Barnby 3d. 
Iog. PRAISE YE THE I ATHER (March Somsine < adapted for Chor us). S.ACT.B. 


Ch. Gounod 2d. 


. CREP, ww. A. Randegger 4d. 


T.B.B. ai wae Ch. Santley 4d. 


105. CHORUS OF MAIDENS (from ‘ Isaias”).  s.s.c.c. dese Mancinelli 4d. 
104. PRELUDE & CHORUS OF MAIDENS (from “‘ Isaias”’). s.s.s.c.c. Mancinelli 4d. 


103. SAILOR’S GRAVE. s.ATB. «. 


‘ a i ... Fohn H. Gower 3d. 





POPU LAR NUMBERS. 


1. Dulce Domum. S.A.1.B. . Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the Dead Men.  $§.a.T.B. ,, 1d. 
4. British Grenadiers.  $.A.T.B. vise < 2d. 
6. Mytaskisended(Song& Chorus). a.t.p.p. Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. S.A.1.B. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. 1.1.3.B.... ; Gounod 4d. 
g. The Kermesse (Scene from “ Faust t”) ‘ 6d. 


ro. Up, quit thy bower. s.A.t.B. Brinley Ri ichards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. S.S.7.1.B. 

G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus ... . es .. Balfe 4d. 
17. England Yet (Solo& Chorus). 8.1.3. ¥. Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. s.a.t.p. ¥. Hatton 2d. 


19. Thoughts of Childhood. s.a.1.5.... Henry Smart 2d. 
21. Anold Church Song. s.Avr.p.... - 2d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. s.a.7.B. ... ve a 2d. 
23. Serenade. S.A.T.B. + ‘es ie os 2d. 
25. Orpheus with his lute. s.s.s. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. S.A.A. 1d. 
28. Marchofthe Men of Harlech. s s.A.T.b. Dr. Ribault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. S.A.T.B. ew 7 1d. 
30. Rule, Britannia! s.a.r.n. ... a ie 1d, 
3x. Dhe Retreat. 1.7.3.8. = so» dbe@ednelle 20; 
32. Lo! Morn is breaking. s.s.s._... Cherubini 2d. 
33. Weare Spirits. s.s.s. we G.A. Macfarren 4d. 
34- Market Chorus (** Masaniello”’). s.a.t.p. Auber 4d. 
35. The Prayer (‘‘ Masaniello”’). s.a.1.B. 5 id. 
39- O dewdrop bright. s.a.7.B. ae Kiicken 1d. 


43. ’Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. S.A.T.B. 
G.A. Osborne 2d. 
+4. A Prayer for those at Sea. s.a.1.8. G.A.Osborne 2d. 


45. O Thou, whose power (Prayer from ‘* Mosé in 
Egitto’ ’) es See Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guardonthe Rhine. s.a.t.p. GA. Macfarren 1d. 
47- The German Fatherland.  s.a.T.b. os 1d. 
51. Charity (La Carita). s.s.s.... ae Rossini 4d. 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B. - - G.A. Osborne 4d. 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from I'ridolin ’’) 
A. Randegger 4d. 
56. The Red Cross Knight . Dr. Callcott 2d. 
57- The Chough and Crow Sir WH, R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The “ Carnovale” : se Rossini 2d. 
63. Our Boys. New Patri iotic Song 
H. F. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d. 
64. The Men of Wales... w+ = Drinley Richards 2d. 
65. Dame Durden... Ne ne ee ene td. 
66. A little Farm well tilled er ‘se - Hook 1d. 
67. There was a simple maiden... G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
68. Fair Hebe Ser Ss a 1d. 
69. Once I loved a mz bien fair toe re 1d, 
70. The jovial man of Kent wes - id. 
71. The oak and the ash ... nee zg 1d. 
72. Hearts of oak ... ose $j rd. 
73. Come to the sunset tree... W. A. Philpott 4d. 
76. A Love Idyl.  $.a.T.B. see » E.R. Terry 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea - F¥. Yarwood 2d. 
So. Christ is risen (| Easter Anthem). S.A.T.B. Berlioz 3d, 
82. Hymn of Nature Bes ois «» Beethoven 3d. 
87. The bright-hair’d morn. s.a.t.p. T.L. Clemens 2d. 
gt. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) re 2d. 
g2. Busy, curious, thirsty fly. T.a.T.B. ee 3d. 
93. Love wakesand weeps. A.1.B.B. Ielix W. Morley 2d. 





POPULAR NUMBERS OF 


CHAPPELL’S PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS for $.A.T.B. 


. Hymn of the Fisherman’s Children. ‘* Zampa.” 

Fays and Elves (*‘In mia fe”). ‘‘ Martha.” 

. Spring’s bright glances (In Elvezia von wha”). ‘La 

Sonnambula.” 

4. From yonder vale and hill (** D‘immenso giubilo”’). 
“ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

6. Onward to battle. (‘* Squilli echeggi”’). ‘* Trovatore.” 

7. Rataplan (‘* Rataplan "). “a ven i del Reggimento.’ ve 

3. The gipsy’s star (*‘ Vedi! la fosche’ *. “Tl Trovatore. 

g. War Song of the Druids (‘ Dell’ aura tua profetica’’). 
* Norma.’ 

i2. Friendship (‘ Per te d’immenso giubilo”’).  ‘ Lucia di 

Lammermoor.” 





13. Away, the morning freshly breaking (‘* The Chorus of 


Fishermen’’). ‘* Masaniello.”’ 
14. Pretty Village maiden (‘* Peasants’ Serenade Chorus”). 
“Faust,” 
18. On yonder rock reclining. ‘ Fra Diavolo.” 
2. Come, old comrade (the celebrated chorus of old men). 
Faust,” 


. Happy and light.‘ Bohemian Girl.” 
. O balmy night (‘Come é gentil’). ‘ Don Pasquale.” 


*Gainst the powers of evil (“The Chorale of the 
Cross”). ‘* Faust.” 


. With fair Ceres (“ Norma Vieni”). ‘* Norma.” 


The tuneful sound of Robin’s horn. ‘ Guglielmo Tell.” 


The Chorus of Huntsmen. ‘“ Der F reischitz. fe 
Hark! the distant hills. ‘* Martha.” 


. Hail to the Bride! ‘ Lohengrin.” 


A Bridal wreath we twine. ‘* Der Freischiitz.”’ 
3ehold how brightly breaks the Morning. ‘* Masaniello.” 


. From hill to hill resounding. ‘ Fra Diavolo.”’ 
. War Song. “ Les s Huguenots.” a 
. Harvest Song. “ L a Favorita.’ 


The Boats bound along o’er the thes “ Masaniello.” 
The Emigrant Ship. ‘ Der Freischiitz.” 


. Welcome! (Birthday Song). ‘ Pietro von Abano.” 


— Harvest Home. ‘“ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
By their songs sosweet. ‘ La Berg?re Chatelaine.” 
All by the shady greenwood tree. ‘ Maid of Judah.” 
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